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A f*(f* J? CCf-l Ap 1 -*^ 15, 1972, WO 'I'lje Soviet KGB and the CIA both conduct ^ 

E iiOiiM predicted that “Teddy schools for assassins and frequently . complement 
ti K/T A f'*V: Kennedy would remain cac h other, as in the instance of Che Guevara 

LIArL I on the sidelines during where the KGB set up the Argentine-born rcvolu- 

the coining Presidential Election, regardless tionist for the CIA to ambush him. 
whether the Democratic Convention in Miami \yo on June 15, 1968, reporting on the Guevara 
will want to draft him or not.” WO continued: assa ssination, stated: “the killing was done by 
“Back in 1983 shortly after President Kennedy s a g erBs 0 f 0 ur own Central Intelligence Agency, 
assassination, Robert F. Kennedy, while he was some (j mes called ‘Murder Unlimited’ . . . Guevara 
still Attorney General, conducted his own investi- was ‘fingered’ for the CIA by the Soviet police 
gation of the death of his brother. That private in- ( KGB ) 

vestigation, which ran parallel with the oliicia y] ic C q ua l]y murderous Israeli secret political 
inquiry into the magnicide conducted by the Y\ ax- p 0 |j ce are a ] so specialists in political homicide and 
ren Commission, was featured by trips to t ns f re q lien tly work in cooperation with CIA and KGB. 
country by an Inspector Hamilton, ormcr ne rpj lc p u | 3 ]f c opinion polls have constantly indi- 
Inspector of Scotland Yard, Hamilton . . . had been ^ Kennedy cou } c l defeat Nixon. 

retained by Bobby to re p Zeroed on In the interim between now and 1976 Teddy 

about the murder J‘ • • • • Kennedy intends to ingratiate himself with both Moscow 

td ~ TySyS it Td A J, and be «he 

hact occurred ) -A rnnvr ,„ n r h ].: n „ direct Zionist successor of Nixon m the White House, 
had made some preliminary moves ot taking cm cu, 

1 personal control of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
v) Agency, whose leadership he blamed for the Bay 
of Pigs’ fiasco. Hamilton, following the ‘cui pro- ■ 

• dest’ (whom does it benefit?’) reasoning, reached 
the conclusion that Bobby’s move to seize control 
of the CIA had something to do with murder of 

Ins elder brother. . . . Teddy has become convinced, 

■of the correctness of Hamilton’s conclusion, and, 
furthermore, considers it to have been further vin- 
dicated by Bobby’s own death— which occuircd 

within. a matter of days after he threw his hat into STATINTL 

the presidential ring and was on the way to putting 
himself in the position to . take over the iree- 
spending, powerful cloak-and-dagger agency.. 

When in the spring the Presidential campaigns 
of Muskie and Humphrey faltered, Teddy Ken- 
nedy weakened under pressure and permitted Ins 
cohorts to stealthily start his Presidential cam- 
paign, but was abruptly stopped by the attemptec 

assassination of George Wallace. The Wallace as- 
sassination plot followed almost exactly the pattern 

of the Kennedy assassinations. ■ • 

Teddy was scared. lie told his courtiers to desist 
from all efforts to secure his presidential nomi- 
nation, but to continue bluffing that he was po- 
tentially available in order that he could exercise 
more power at the National Convention. 

Teddy wanted McGovern nominated because he 
was the weakest candidate, most likely to lie de- 
feated and thus leave the door wide open for Teddy 

in 1976. Teddy knew that both Soviet Russia and 
Israel are anxious to have Nixon re-elected and 
that any candidate who would seriously jeopardize 


Nixon’ 


iy candidate who would senousiy jcopaiui^ 
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LETTER FROM SANTA CRUZ 



Although General Torres and his Communist colleagues 

have been overthrown, there’s not a chance, STATINTL 

says the author, that Gulf will get back its oil fields. 

And he explains why - 



SELDEN RODMAN 


A s an Old Bolivian Hand who 
had visited the West's highest 
country three times without ever see- 
ing its tropical lowlands, I had more 
than one motive for starting nay fourth 
trip in Santa Cruz. Flic city is only an 
hour’s' flight across the Gran Chaco 
from Asuncion, Paraguay, where I was 
staying. And it had been the scene not 
only of the military conspiracy under 
Colonel Hugo. Banzcr Suarez that had 
ousted General Juan Jose Torres and 
his Communist colleagues last year, but 
of the oil and gas installations of the 
Gulf Oil Company whose expropriation 
on October 17, 1969 by the Ovando 
regime led directly to the Marxists 
takeover under Torres a few months 
later. I wanted .to find out, before pro- 
ceeding to Cochabamba and La. Paz, 
what the conservative lowlandcrs 
thought of the takeover and how it had 
affected them. I wanted to see the oil 
fields and ask the workers whether they 
wanted Gulf back. And finally I wanted 
for once to avoid, the altitude sickness 
that had always laid me low on land- 
ing at La Paz's 13,500-foot airport; ev- 
eryone assured me that by creeping up 
gradually by way of Cochabamba I 
would “outwit” the soroche. 

Santa Cruz is Bolivia’s “frontier" 
city. In an undeveloped region as' big 
as Texas, it is surrounded by unex- 
plored jungles, Amazon-type rivers, 
fertile fields for growing year-round 
crops — not to mention immense min- 
eral and petroleum deposits. Its citizens 
— like those of Guayaquil in Ecuador 
or San Pedro Sula in Honduras — deep- 
ly resent being exploited by the 
“drones” of the highland capital, and 


pride themselves on an enterprising in- 
dividuality that they never tire of 

com pat iTReleaSe h. 6$ i 

ninctccntlf-fentury America. Then pro- 



vincial capital has none of the Hispanic 
art treasures of cities like Sucre and 
Potosi in the Andes to the svest, but its 
people arc warm and hospitable and 
more than once have threatened to 
make common cause with Brazil or 
Argentina unless permitted reasonable 
autonomy. 

' Gulf and the Cruz.ehos 

I spoke first with a leader in the 
business community who told me that 
things had been really booming in 
Santa Cruz when the nationalization of 
Gulf was announced. “Everybody was 
stunned, and all of us, front land- 
owners to taxi-drivers, suffered. Land 
values fell 50 per cent. For a year and 
a half not a drop of oil was exported. 


lion in revenue from Argentina. And 
of course the termination of any further 
exploration — there is no Bolivian cap- 
ital to finance this— will have in- 
calculable effects once the present wells 
arc pumped dry. But far worse than the 
expropriation of Gulf — which many 
applauded for nationalistic reasons and 
because the company was unpopular 
except with those on its payroll— was 
the American acquiescence in the Com- 
munist takeover by Torres which fol- 
lowed. Your ambassador never opened 
his mouth, We felt abandoned. We felt 
you had no interest in saving your al- 
lies. The Russians, in contrast, were 
generously financing the student organ- 
izations that burned your buildings. 
And they promised Bolivia a $27-mil- 
lion loan — which even the Banzcr gov- 
ernment will no doubt accept, if no 
obvious strings arc attached to it.” 

I asked him why Gulf had been so 
disliked. “Their public relations were 
terrible,” he replied. “They staffed their 
headquarters with people from the 
mountains, ignoring the intense -hostility. 
They wrote a letter to the local dentists 
to see who would bid the lowest for 
serving Gulf. They never joined the 
Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce 
though invited to repeatedly. Their 
executives were not friendly types, like 
your AID officials, for example; at 
parties they didn’t mix with the Boliv- 
ians. Finally, Gulf was too efficient, 
too automated; perhaps it should have 
padded its payroll a little to include 
more Bolivians. So in spite of the good 


)clav in completing the pipeline for 
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A Short History 
of CIA- Intervention 



In July, 1947, Congress gassed one of the most significant 
pieces of legislation in the history of America in peacetime. The 
National Security Act of 1947 created The National Security 
Council, the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
United States Air Force and, not least of all, the CIA. This act 
provided the Agency with five principal duties: 

1. To advise the National Security Council on matters concern- 
ing intelligence. 

2. To make recommendations for the coordination of such intel- 
ligence matters. 

3. To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to national 
security and disseminate it to other government departments. 

4: To perform "such additional services of common concern as 
the National Security Council determines can be more efficiently 
accomplished centrally." 

5. To perform "such other functions and duties as the NSC 
would direct." 

In 1949 Congress passed the Central Intelligence Agency Act, 
allowing the agency to disregard laws that required disclosure 
of information concerning the organization, to expend funds 
■ without regard to laws and regulations governing expenditures 
with nq other accounting than the Director's vouchers, and to 
make contracts and purchases without advertising. 

With such unprecedented au- 
thority, with unlimited access to 
money, . with liberty to act with- J 

out regard to scrutiny or review 
by either civilian or governmental . 

organizations, the CIA 'has become a self- ' 

contained state. One observer ranks the CIA as 
the fourth world power, after the U.S., Russia, and 
China. 

Partly because of the CIA’s special "secret" 
status and partly because of the laziness of the press, 
the total history of CIA intervention in foreign coun- 
tries has never been reported. What you read instead 
are fragments— an attempted bribe in Mexico last 
July, an assassination in Africa last November. 

What emerges, here is an atlas of intrigue hut 
not a grand design; on the contrary, the CIA’s 
record is as erratic and contradictory as that of 
any bureaucracy in the Federal stable. But you 
■do begin to comprehend the enormous size of the 
CIA and its ruthless behavior. The rules permit - 

nturder, defoliation .and drug addiction for t A' 

political, ends, hook at the record: • f "*> . A| 
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SANTIAGO DE CHILE— Repre- Panama, the sharp struggles 
senatives of the Communist par- of the Uruguayan people and' the 
ties of Argentina. Bolivia, Bra- .formation of the Broad frront 
zil Chile, Paraguay, Peru and the growing mass struggles and 


Uruguay, meeting jointly last 
September on common Latin 
American problems, issued the 
following declaration: . 

(1) Latin America is witness- 
ing a new turn in the historic 
struggle of our peoples to free 
themselves of the yoke of North 
American -imperialism and of the 
backward anti-national oligar- 
chies. - ■ 

The dominant feature through- 
out the continent is the upsurge 
of the freedom struggles and the 
pronounced turn to the left by 
the broad masses of the people. 

New patriotic sectors, feeling 
the national dignity of their coun-' 
tries wounded by the plunder 
carried out by imperialism, join 
with the struggles to free the 
working class— which give grow- 
ing evidence of maturity. These 
include peasants, students,' mid- 
dle. strata, especially the pro- 
gressive intelligentsia. 

’ The new situation of our con- 
tinent- is producing important 
changes. in the Church and is de- 
veloping the national and social- 
. conscience of various sectors of 
the Armed Forces. 

Victory in Chile 

• Ten years after the heroic Cu- 
ban Revolution, which signaled 
a profound qualitative change in 
the continental situation, the pro- 
cess of revolutionary advances 
entered a new stage of develop- 
ment with the extraordinary vic- 
tory of Popular Unity in Chile. 
The Chilean people have fully 
recovered their sovereignty, are 
making themselves masters of 
their mineral riches which had 
been in the hands of foreign mo- 
nopolies, are deepening the Land 
Reform and improving their liv- 
ing conditions. Their victory 
and achievements, which are lay- 
ing the foundations for social- 
ism, constitute a great encour- 
agement for the entire conti- 
nent, as also are the structural 
transformations won by the anti- 
imperialist, anti-oligarchic, dem- 
ocratic movement of Peru and 
which are expressed in the mea- 
sures adopted by the Peruvian 
government 


the development of united move- 
ments in Argentina, Colombia. 
Ecuador. Venezuela. Costa Rica 
and the other countries of the 
continent, the resistance of the 
noble Brazilian people to the sin- 
ister fascist-like military dic- 
tatorship despite the country s 
reign of terror, the growing op- 
position to Stroessner in Para- 
guay, are all. facts proving the 
existence of an irreversible pro-; 
cess. 

Imperialism and the oligarch- 
ies act together against the peo- 
ples of Latin America. Faced 
with this,' the understanding of 
the common destiny of the peo- 
ple's forces on the continent is 
spreading. 

Imperialist counterattack 
(2) Imperialism is not resign- 
ing itself to its defeats. Faced 
with the rising tide of demo- 
cratic people’s struggles in Latin 
America, especially in the south 
of the continent, Yankee impe : 
rialism - — \vith the support of the 
most reactionary governments, 
particularly that of Brazil which 
seeks to tranform its country 
into an armed camp against our 
peoples— tries by every means to 
force a change of direction, as 
was made evident in Bolivia. 
The fascist coup d’etat was in- 
spired. financed and carried out 
by the CIA with the help of the 
gorilla band that governs Bra- 
zil, the fierce pro-imperialist 
dictatorship of Paraguay and of 
some sections of the extreme 
Right in Argentina. 

Once more it has been demon- 
strated that Yankee imperialism 
U is the chief enemy . 

The Bolivian fascists— though 
' they will not be able, in the last 
instance, to halt the yearnings 
of the people— have caused much 
blood of workers, peasants, stu- 
dents, democrats and patriots 
to flow. There, persecutions, tor- 
ture and assassinations are the 
order of the day. . ■ 

• _ Call for protest 

We call upon the peoples of 
our countries, the people’s organ- 
izations, their enlightened lead- 
ers, the intellectuals to demon- 
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tween Yankee imperialism and 
the people and government of 


crimes of the Banzers and Se- 
lichs. Once more we call for 


solidarity with the Brazilian, 
Paraguayan, Haitian, Argentine, 
and Dominican patriots suffer- 
ing under outrageous and ter- 
rible regimes. And we express 
our determination to intensify 
the campaign for the freedom cf 
the outstanding progressive lead- 
. er of the United States. Angela 
Davis. ■ , 

- CIA plots exposed 
- (3) The fascist coup in Bolivia 
has brought out clearly to our 
peoples the magnitude of the 
Yankee conspiracy, the sinister 
plots of the CIA have remained 
exposed. After Bolivia, its pois- 
oned arrows point at the advan- 
ced regime in Peru; against the 
Andes Pact; against the Salta 
Declaration made after the Al- 
lende-Lanusse talks-which un- 
dermined the so-called “ideolog- 
ical frontiers” and sharpened 
the crisis in the OAS— with the 
aim of installing in Argentina 
a dictatorship ready to draw up 
plans with the rulers of Brazil 
to serve the designs of the Yan- 
kee monopolists and. above all. 
against the revolutionary process 
in Chile whose victories are al- 
ready reinforcing the confidence 
of the peoples in their own 
power. 

Neither has -Yankee imperial- 
ism renounced its aim of assault- 
ing Cuba, island of freedom and 
socialism. Finally, its repres- 
sive designs point against the 
LTruguavan people and against 
i / all the peoples advancing in 
struggle for liberation. 

(5i The Communist Parties of 
Argentina, Boliva. Brazil. Chile, 
Paraguay. Peru and Uruguay all 
urge all patriots, regardless of 
philosophy or belief, to unite so 
as to fight decisively to ward 
off this grave threat hovering 
over the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica without the slightest trace 
of defeatism. The depth of the 
continental process ancf of the 
crisis of Yankee domination in 
Latin America, and the heighten- 
ed consciousness of our peoples 
and their combativeness, create 
the conditions for new victories 
and for each people finding its 
~ own way in the framework of a 
Latin America whose dominant 
’’feature is a process’ of change 
in the correlation of forces fav- 
orable to the advanced and anti- 
15ftQft1h4ist sectors. 

—From El Siglo, Chilean Com- 
munist daily (Oct. 11.) J. 
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By QUINTON SMITH 

ConssiKindenf, The Oregonian 

- CORVALUS — The Wil- 
lamette Valley campus of 
Oregon State University is a 
long way from— and a peace- 
ful change from- -La Paz, 

■ Bolivia, according to Peter 
Isaacson, a Ph.D. candidate' 

, in' geology here. 

He was in La Paz last Au- 
gust when the revolution 
broke out. 

r “Soldiers started appear- 
ing on street corners, carry- 
ing machine guns, so we de- 
cided to head south and get 
away from the trouble,” 
-Isaacson said. ■ 

: Indians and rebel . army 
i troops, under Col. Hugo Ban- 
ker Suarez, were attempting 
to overthrow the pro-Com- 
tmunist. government of Gen. 
■Juan Torres who was sup- 
ported by. loyal troops, mi- 
ners and students. 

Issacson, 25, and his wife, 
an Argentine graduate stu- 
dent, were studying fossils of 
the .Devonian period. With 
them- was Belarmino Antelo, 
an Argentine. 
i. Miners encountered 

After slipping out of La 
Paz, the three headed to 
;Oruro, 120 miles to the south. 
■Along the way they kept en- 
countering truckloads of 
. miners heading north. 

“Big e i g h t -t o n trucks 
^.packed with miners. They 
:had dynamite stuck in their 
belts and were carrying car- 
bines,” Isaacson recalls. “We 

■ were stopped by them in one 
fof the small mining towns. 

: They were trying to recruit 
- people to go with them to La 
: Paz'and shoot Indians.” 

: At that time Isaacson .and 

■ his .wife, Laurie,- admitted to 
being a little frightened. 

■ 'The revolution started in 
i the province of Santa Cruz, 
on Bolivia's eastern border, 
[which wanted to secede to 
[Brazil. Also in Santa Cruz 
•were several exiled leaders 
'and the insurrection, quickly 
caught fire. 

The Nationalist ~ Popular 
.Front, as the rebels called 
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PETER ISAACSON 


themselves, started the re- 
volt to “keep . the country 
from falling to the Commu- 
nists.” 

Just outside Oruro, which 
had been the scene of fight- 
ing between miners and reb- 
el army troops, the 
ilsaacsons were s t o pp e d 
again. 

“They stopped a bus .ahead 
oE us,” the 25-year-old stu- 
dent said. “There must have 
been 2,000 of them just mill- 
ing around.” 

But the Isaacsons for some 
reason were ignored. 

The geologist was glad 
they didn’t look like typical 
American tourists. 

“If they would have found 
out we were Americans 
there would have been trou- 
ble, Our Argentine license 
plates on our truck really 
helped.” 

Although travelling south 
away from the major areas 
of the revolution the party 
still had to avoid the centers 
of many towns. 

- “Each town was trying to 
decide whether it would sup- 
port the president or not.” 
Isaacson said. “The people 
• would be at the center of 
town having a sort of pep 
rally.” ,... ..... 


He explained the enrol 

fervor of the Bolivia 

something m<tny Americans 
! aren’t aware of. 

“The people really get in-^ 
volved with politics. They ei-' 
ther want to support or over- 
throw someone.” 

Pushing south for another 

■ IS hours to -the provincial 
i mining town of Potosi, the 

group chose a “fortress-, 

■ like” hotel. 

’Students at the university 
in Potosi were fighting that, 
night and had managed to 
'blockade the main sections. 

1 of town. The Isaacsons and 
Belarmino Antelo slipped out 
of town early the next morn- 
ing. 

Students impress 

“In Bolivia the student? 
are a very powerful political 
body and as it tir.„ -'d out in 
this’ case are also militarily 
powerful. Armed with dyna- 
mite and guns they arc in- 
deed a power to be taken se- 
riously,” Isaacson said. 

According to Isaacson the 
students were particularly 
riled because they thought 
the revolution was being fi- 
nanced by the United States’ 
CIA. ' 

All the universities in Bo- 
livia are closed until the gov- 
ernment irons out what they 
consider this student prob- 
lem. 

While continuing south 
from Potosi that day the 
group 'learned that President 
Torres had sought asylum in 
the Peruvian embassy in La 
Paz... 

Under the new regime, 
Col. Banze-r Suarez has wel- 
comed Americans to Bolivia 
and the Isaacsons plan to go 
I back next summer and con- 
tinue their research. 
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The Bolivian peasantry 
blames the CIA for the Au- 
gust military junta by right- 
wing Army Col. Hugo Ban- 
ker, an expelled Bolivian pas- 
tor and district co-ordinator 
for the Methodist Church 
said this week. 

The 'Rev. Jaime A. Bravo, 
a 29-year-old Aymara Indian 
born In Bolivia, told a press 
conference in Kirby Hal! at 
Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty that rumors among the 
Bolivian masses . credit the 
CIA with, engineering the 
overthrow' in August of 'the 
five-month-old government of 
Gen. Juan Jose Torres. 

The young Methodist min- 
ister was arrested, held in- 
communicado and taken be- 
fore would-be firing squad' 
during the coup. 

• But. Bishop Mortimer Aria, 
the Bolivian Methodist bish- 
op, negotiated Bravo’s re- 
lease on the condition' that he 
leave Bolivia. He arrived in 
Miami in late August, and is 
now on a speaking tour of the 
U.S. • 

ALTHOUGH BRAVO 
would not attack CIA connec- 
tions to the new regime, he 
said his • pastoral activities 
among impoverished Indian ■ 
peasants earned, him a . 
“Red” label. . 


emerging sector of the coun- 
try. He said peasants there 
are abandoning primitive 
ways of existence and siezing 
upon educational benefits 
and agricultural advances of- 
fered by church organiza- 
[ lions. 

: BECAUSE THE church 
lias taken an interest in the 
peasants and “liberated him 
. from aleination,” Bravo said, 
the pastor or priest there 
commands influence among 
the people. 

Bravo said 70 per cent of 
Bolivia’s population lives in 
poverty, and he chains condi- 
tions under Banzer will re- 
main at a status quo because , 
his right-wing attitudes do l 
not allow change. 

What is actually happening 
day-to-day in Bolivia was 
called an “impossible task” 
to describe by Bravo. 

“The only thing this one 
can be sure of there is uncer- 
tainity,” he said. , 

Bravo said his expulsion 
has a onc-year time limit, 
after which time he plans to 
return to the Montero village 
and continue his pastoral du- 
ties. 




He said the right-wing gov- - 
eminent pins the title to any : 

. nonconformist who has influ- 
ence with the masses. | 

The influence which be t 
commanded, Bravo said, was 
the result of Chrstianity help- 
ing the Bolivian man “liber- f 
ate himseK from oppres- 
sion." 

Bravo described his area 
in Bolivia, Montero, which is 
north of Santa Cruz, as an 
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tCmp in Bolivia 




Compiled by Our Lstin America Staff 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
— - Cuba has accused the 
U. S. Central Intelligence 
Agency of engineering the 
■recent coup in Bolivia that 
replaced left-leaning presi- 
dent Juan Jose Torres with a 
right-of-center regime headed 
by Col. Hugo Banzer. 

Cuban Ambassador Ri- 
cardo Alardon claimed that 
the coup had been ' carried 
out with the support of Bra- 
zil, Argentina and Paraguay. . 

"Fascism has momentarily 
triumphed in Bolivia,” Cuba's 
U. N. ambassador told the 
. General Assembly. 



He also said that Cuba will 
never rejoin the Organization 
of American States and reaf- 
firmed the Castro govern- 
ment’s, "solidarity with the 
revolutionary combatants 
who fight in every corner” of 
Latin America. .. m-sx 
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' Bolivans believe their cou.n- "They made a joke in order to j 
try’s Aug. 18 military coup was frighten us,” he said, "and they j 
engineered by the American did it twice.” j 

Central Intelligence Agency, ac- With the help of an interpret- 1 
cording to an exiled Methodist cr, the Rev. Alfred T. Grout, i 
minister who escaped a firing pastor of the Dallas Emanuel , 
squad shortly after therevolu- United Methodist Church, the: 
lion. , Rev. Mr. Bravo explained how’ 

The Rev. Jaime- A. Bravo, j the Methodist church is helping" 
who served as pastor and dis- : the poverty-stricken country in: 
trict coordinator for Methodist' areas where the government; 
church work in the Montero and has been inactive. 

•Santa O.uza area where the lie said jn contrast to the: 


coup began, addressed the Per- 
kins School of Theology Tuesday 
at ’Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty- .. X 

"Tire rumor among the people 
is that the CIA took part,” he 
said during a press conference. 
He said it is also rumored now 
in his country "community vigi- 
lante” groups acting there were 
tained in Brazil through CIA 
support. 

The diminutive 29-year-old 
minister was jailed less than 10 
days after the military takeo- 
ver, he said, “because I was a 
voice that spoke for the masses 
in their efforts for progress.” 

He said his work and that of 
the church hit a snag when they 
.,began to investigate the “polit- 
ical aspects of the social condi- 
tions prevailing there.” 

. The Rev. Mr. Bravo spent 
four and a half days in a Bolivi- 
an jail before a local bishop 
helped gain his release on the 
condition he leave the country 
for one year. 

During his time behind bars, 
he said, a group of armed civil- 


right-wing military government, 
the church now has social pro- 
grams in health, literacy, RgrI-, 
culture and community develop; ; 
menh 

■ "Either you’re part of the sta- ’ 
. tus quo there,” he said, "or 
you’re part of those who want to' 
make a change in society.” 

The Rev. Mr. Bravo said the . 
’ ultimate hope of Bolivians “is‘ 
that South American will be-; 
come one country in a familyot 
: states.” | 

' "lu Bolivia it’s impossible for 
you to know what’s going to 
>, happen,” he -said. “The only; 
1 thing ■ you can be certain about 

Vis uncertainly.” 1 

< ■ - 

t 


ian volunteers marched him and 
•several of his friends before a 
mock firing squad “to humiliate : 
,us and make fun of us.” j 
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Cuba has charged that 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency executed the re- 
cent coup in Bolivia with 
the support of Brazil, 
Argentina and Paraguay. 

The Ambassadors of 
Brazil, Argentina, Para- 
guay and Bolivia angrily : 
- denied the accusations in 
the UN yesterday and 
made countercharges. The 
U. S. remained silent. 

“Fascism has moment- 
i arilly triumphed in Boli- 
i via,” Cuban Ambassador 
Kicardo Alarcon Quesada j 
r told tlie General Assembly. 

: lie said also that his coun- 
; try will never rejoin the 
Organization of American 
States. 
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The Central Intelligence 
Agency has a $1*1 million fund 
and a specific timetable to seize 
power in six Latin American 
countries where U.S, influence 
has been rapidly declining, 
according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle Foreign Service. . 

Thayer Waldo of the Chr oni- 
• cle’s Mexico City news bureau, 
claims that CIA director 
Richard Heims personally gave 
the green light for the project 
which calls for the coordinated 
'use of both the ballot box and 
military force to achieve the 
program’s ends. 

The CIA,' Waldo reports, is 
organizing its drive with the aid 
of a Latin American "brain 
trust” that' ranges the gambit 
from conservative military 
officers and Catholic Church 
leaders to a moderateSodalist. 
The "trust” is united by the 



belief that recent developments 
in tbs six countries are increas. 
ing Hie sphere of influence of the 
communist world. 

Despite official denials, 
Waldo says that CIA money was 
behind the recent takeover by/ 
a’ fascist colonel in Bolivia, 
who seized power last month 
from 'a leftist regime there. 
Similar action— over the next 

18 months Is planned for Tent, - 

Argentina and Chile, .probably 
in that order. In Uruguay and 
Columbia, the international, 
plotters hope to achieve their 
ends through the ballot box, 
using force only as a lastresort, 
Waldo reports. (HAF/fU NBVs) 
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By Jack Anderson 

A former insider lias 
charged th at the Central' Intel- 
ligence Agency has provided 
the President with the mili- 
tary wherewithal to wage his 
own private wars around the 
world and is geared to fight 
'still new clandestine wars. 

In a confidential memo to 
iltcp. Herman Badillo (D-N.Y.) 
•former CIA official Victor 
Marchetti makes these allega- 
tions: 

0 The White House has 
used “vague phraseology” in 
the law to build up a vast mili- 
tary arsenal and paramilitary 
force. Past presidents have or- 
dered the CIA to wage secret 
wars in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America without the tradi- 
tional constitutional safe- 
guards and congressional over- 
sight. 

v The CIA “has bought and 
sold air transport companies 
all over the' world” from the 
Congo .to Nepal, so the Presi- 
dent could, mount paramilitary 
operations almost anywhere. 
‘Marchetti claims one such 
. company, . Air America, “lias 
grown so large, owning more 
aircraft than, most major U.S. 
•airlines, that it. was a source 


of embarrassment within the 
agency. A senior officer had to 
be assigned the full-time- job 
of keeping an eye on George‘s 
Dole (the founder) in the hope 
of cooling his fantastic busi- 
ness success in the Far East.’ 

0 Southern Air Transport, 
Miami-based firm, is also fin- 
gered by Marchetti as a CIA 
subsidiary. "The sole- purpose 
for the existence of SAT,” he 
asserts, “is that the CIA be 
ready for the contingency that 
some day it will have- to ferry 
men and material to some 
Latin. American country to 
wage a clandestine war." 

Fire Fighters 

Marchetti also identifies 
Itocky Mountain Air of Phoe-, 
nix as “one of the more color- 
ful, companies owned by the 
CIA. “.This outfit specializes,” 
lie says, “in training' and air- 
lifting parachutists, ostensibly 
for fire fighting purposes." 
But he then points out that 
the CIA has no need of fire 
fighting capability “unless it is 
to put out military brushfircs 
south of the -border.” 

■° The CIA’s “air capabili- 
ties, its warehouses full of un- 
marked military supplies in 
the Midwest, a secret demoli- 
tion training base in North 


Carolina, even a secret airbase-, 
in Nevada, and its connections 
I with, international arms deal- 
]/ng firms,” Marchetti charges, 
give the President' a formida- 
ble, secret war-making capa- 


bility. 

V 1 


A CIA spokesman acknowl- 
edged that Marchetti for-'/ 
merly held a position of trust 
at CIA headquarters. He re- 
signed several months ago to 
write a novel, “-The Rope Dan- 
cer," based on his CIA experi- 
ences, But he abandoned fic- 
tion recently to write a de- 
tailed background memo for 
Congressman Badillo', who has 
introduced legislation to re- 
strict the CIA to intelligence 
gathering and to prohibit clan- 
-ucstine wars. 

Declarse Marchetti:’. ’“Air- 
ports and huge supply bases 
were secretly established up- 
country, close to the action. 
Arms and material were- deliv- 
ered by the boatload from the 
CIA’s warehouses in the Far 
East and the United States. 

“Guerrilla chieftains were 
recruited to lead the Meos, 
who would actually fight the 
war for the CIA. The govern- 
ment of Laos was placated 
and finessed into turning 
things over to the CIA opera- 


tors who could conduct the 
conflict. 

Su'ttsh buckling Agents 

“The chief of station— the 
CIA’s top post in the field— 
during the crucial mid-60s, 
Avas His previous assign- 

ment had been Berlin, where 
he announced to the CIA con- 
tingent there upon his arrival 
that, he intended ‘to tear down 
that blankety-blank wall.’ He 
was transferred to Laos before 
he had the opportunity to; 
carry out his threat, in part . 
because of his ferociousness, • 

“He has been succeeded by 
— , former chief of station in; 
the Bel gi a ii Congo. When' 
things grew quiet there, ho 
once dropped everything for a 
clandestine foray into the. 
French Congo in hope of 
tracking down Che Guevara. 

“He failed. But his fellow 
operators a couple of years 
later eventually caught up 
with the revoluitonary in I3o-; 
livia. i 

“These are the kind of men 
who have led the CIA in Laos, 
and the CIA has led the U.S. 
into another humiliating, inex- 
tricable international di-’ 
lemma.” : 


STATINTL 
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'L'aircl On Latin America • 

■ ■ Defense Secretary MelviA ■&. I bird’s testimony 
about United States support of the military element 
in Latin America' is not heartening in itself. It is 
even less so when considered in light of reports that 
- the Central Intelligence Agen'cy is playing a 
clandestine role in attempts now under way to 
overthrow the governments of. several Latin 
American countries. • • . 

A censored transcript of hearings conducted by 
the House Appropriations Committee last March 
reveals that Laird and other high Pentagon of- 
ficials portrayed the military as “the only cohesive 
group” in many Latin American countries'. Laird 
denied that U. S. training programs encourage 
military takeovers, saying that The training “is 
aimed at maintaining internal security and 
stability. . .” . ■ ■ 

The secretary of defense did acknowledge, 
however, that, “intervention by the military when it 
■ judges that the government has failed has been a 
widely accepted reaction in Latin America.”- 
Widely employed, at’ any rate; “acceptance” may. 
not be quite the apt word to describe situations in 
which those who do the judging and the taking over 
have most of the firepower. 

The judging and taking over, it seems, also is 
helped along by the CIA* in some cases. Thayer 
' Waldo of the San Francisco Chronicle reports that 
in the recent Bolivian government upset “CIA 
money, training and advice was liberally given to 
the rebel strategists who masterminded” the 
overthrow. He writes that the CIA also is repor- 
tedly engaged in aiding an international group of 
Latin Americans bent on similar coups in Peru, 

: Argentina and Chile. This, as well as Laird’s in- 
clinatioiEto rely on army men for stability in Latin 
America, should be the subject of further 
congressional inquiry. 
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Prcnsa Latina 

La Pa z, Bolivia 

Seven well-preserved World War II tanks have perhaps 
decided Bolivia’s political destiny-at least for now. 

Gen. Juan Jose Torres, whose government had been 
pushed leftward by Bolivian popular forces, was over- 
thrown by a rightist military coup Aug. 21. The tanks 
may have made the immediate difference. 

Doling his 10 months in office rightist maneuvers 
were a potential threat to his regime, but for months he 
resisted the popular demands for weapons to create a 
people s military force to combat the increasing threat 
of fascism. This mattered more than tanks, of course. 

The armed forces -opposed the creation of a popular 
military force. Torres believed his chiefs of staff who 
said their loyalty was assured if he didn’t give arms to 
the people. To the workers who wanted arms he warned 
that they should not push him, or the military would be 
frightened-. Perhaps the mistake of the left was to have 
waited on Torres, . 

When Torres finally decided to give some arms to 
people of La Paz at noon Saturday, Aug. 21, it was too 
late. The workers and students who gathered in Mira- 
flores stadium who received weapons obtained 10, 20 or 
at most 30 cartridges. 

24-hour “loyalty" 

On Saturday morning, the army commander, Gen.' 
Luis Reque Teran, visited Torres to ask for his resigna- 
tion. Only 24 hours earlier the army commander had 
come to the presidential palace to proclaim his absolute 
loyalty. On Saturday, Gen. Teran was answered by Maj. 
Reuben Sanchez, commander of the “Red” batallion, 
who said that it was they who were giving an ultimatum 
to the fascists. 

But already virtually the entire country had been 
taken. The loyal forces of the capital' Which had held for 
48 hours were beginning to crack.. At that moment only 
the “Red” batallion could fight. The people barely had 
any arms and blood started to flow in La Paz that 
afternoon. The Castrillo regiment and cadets were 
holding for the fascists the small but strategic Lakaicota 
hill which was above the Miraflores stadium. But meter 
by meter, the popular forces began to recover the hill, 
despite strafing on three or four occasions by th'c air 
force and by 8 p.m. it was held by the revolutionaries 
after much blood had been shed. 

The Castrillo regiment began to retreat and urgently 
requested reinforcements. For a moment it appeared 
that the army headquarters would be gained by the 
revolutionaries, Torres then made a radio broadcast, 
saying that a revolutionary victory was near and that it 
would be achieved more certainly with the participation 
of all the people. 

But a short time later, the Tarapaca regiment which 
had remained inactive during the afternoon went over to 
the side of the fascists. Seven of their tanks cleared the 
way straight to the presidential palace. Something 

strange haAfJpFOWrf FSHlReltese'SOOQ/O^M :t©lA 

armor had taken everyone by surprise or the revolution- 



ary forces had not been prepared to stop the tanks as 
they passed through the neighborhoods where the 1952 
popular victory had been. won. For reasons still not 
known, the roads had not been blown up, there were no 
barricades and there had been no Molotov cocktails 
thrown against the tanks. Thus they passed unharmed 
without firing a single shot directly into the city where 
they started using their powerful cannons. 

Tanks arrive . 

Fifteen imnutes before the arrival of the tanks, Torres 
had abandoned the presidential palace for an unknown 
destination, leaving a lieutenant and .six soldiers behind. 
When the tanks arrived at 9 p.m. they met with no 
resistance. Except for the arrival of the seven tanks, the 
dawn might have brought a victory to the revolutionary 
forces who had improved their positions during the 
night. . - ■ 

Another element important to the fascist victory was 
the taking of Oruro. Naively, a demonstration of miners 
was announced there on Aug. 20. But the 2nd division 
and the rangers jumped ahead of the miners, occupied 
the city and all access roads from the mines. Oruro had 
great strategic importance because it prevented the 
miners from advancing toward La Paz, 200 miles away. 
On Aug. 21 the miners managed to recover a portion of 
the city in a bloody battle with the Andean regiment, 
but the decisive events were taking place in La Pa'z and 
the miners couldn’t reach it. 

Col. Hugo Banzer, who led the rightists and assumed 
control of the government, has been an adherent of the 
policies of Rene Barrientos. When a person of this 
outlook announces that it will be no longer possible to 
talk about the right or left in Bolivia but only 
nationalism, then it is clear that he is placing himself on 
a powderkeg: 

There is evidence that the hand of the CIA was 
involved in Banzer’s putsch. Forty-eight hours before the 
Santa Cruz uprising, where Banzer’s forces began their 
coup, the U.S. embassy in La Paz instructed its 
personnel and all American citizens residing in Bolivia to 
store food and not to leave their homes for the next few 
days. The conclusion is obvious unless one is a believer 
in clairvoyance. 

[Another indication of U.S. involvement was re- 
ported in the Aug. 29 Washington Post in a dispatch 
from Santa Cruz by Lewis H. Diuguid. According to the 
report, a U.S. Air Force. Major, Robert J. Lundin, 
supplied Banzer’s forces with his own radio system after 
their communications' lines to the capital broke down. 
Nominally, Lundin’s assignment is that of a pilot trainer, 
although he is said to have been in touch with tlie 
plotters for the past six months. The report also states 
that Banzer, soon after he had been exiled to Argentina, 
crossed the border back into Bolivia and met with 
Lundin in Santa Cruz. 1 

The U.S. had already openly threatened Bolivia. 
During the last meeting of foreign ministers of the OAS 

FJDRfly0aQ1i6fll1J?QQQ40Q)tffi0fflt0lW4lliam P. Rogers told 

Continued 
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mailc. I’ must tell you that we intend to overtluow 
Torres.” The Bolivian minister replied, saying that 

Roger’s calender was behind the. times, that the Amer- 
ican embassy no longer ruled in Bolivia. 

CIA maintained apparatus 

Unfortunately that was not true, for the CIA had 
maintained an apparatus intact within the Bolivian 
administration. In May agents of the Interior Ministry 
surprised American diplomats involved in a conspiracy, 
with top leaders of the National Revolutionary Move- 
ment (NRM), but the incident did not go beyond a rude 
exchange of letters between Torres and the U.S. ambas- 
sador. 

The Americans had good friends on the frontier in 
Brazil and Paraguay. In July a former Bolivian Interior 
minister told Frensa Latina he expected a little Bay of. 

Pigs invasion or incursions from Brazil and Paraguay by 
adherents of the MNR, the Falange and exiled military 
men like Banzcr, who would start a coup possibly in 
Santa Cruz. A careful man, the former minister only 
mentioned exiled military officers who were conspiring. 

He did not mention those on active duty although he 
must have known who they were. 

Two plotters are known to have entered Bolivia 
several times from Paraguay and Brazil to make contact 
with Col. Andres Selich, commander of the'Santa Cruz 
rangers and Gen. Jaime • Mcndieta, commander of the 
Cochabamba 5th division and other anti-communist 
officers. Also, in July Gen. Luis Teran, army com- 
mander, met with Victor Paz Lstenssoro in Lima. Selich, 

Mendieta and Paz all sided with rightists. ■ 

Undoubtedly the Nixon administration and its camp 
, followers in Brazil and Paraguay felt increasingly discom- 
\ forted by the developing Bolivian revolutionary forces. 

Confronted by three independent nations, Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia and with Uruguay potentially moving out of 
the U.S. orbit, perhaps the Nixon administration felt 
that the tide was turning, toward national liberation 
which the U.S. regards as a dangerous virus. On Aug. 21 
the U.S. gained a victory in Bolivia comparable to an 
earlier one in Guatemala. But Banzer has no support 
other than he can obtain by repression and this will be 
resisted, by the Bolivian people. 
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The Latest Bolivian Coup 

The embittered, xenophobic ■ radicalism of the presidential terms began and ended in orderly 
last decade in Bolivia is a product of the moun- elections. But then the original revolutionary party 
tains, where poverty is most intense and industry fragmented and the succession of generals began, 
is largely mining. By its nature, mining originally . A coup in 1964, another in 1969, another in 1970, 
meant heavy investments by large foreign corpora- preceded the coup two weeks ago. The most inter-, 
tions with their labor concentrated in isolated com- esting element in the latest government is the 
pany towns. The struggle over nationalization reappearance of the old revolutionary party in the 
simply substituted the government itself as the cabinet. There is clearly an attempt here to return 
target of the miners’ wrath. Recent Bolivan gov- to the last effective formula for stability, 
ernments, under a succession of generals, had come But stability is going to be a very relative term 
increasingly under the influence of the miners’ in Bolivia. We all like to think that economic 
unions and their allies among the students and the growth means civic peace, but the evidence runs 
clergy. La Paz, where one such government recent- hard to the contrary. While Bolivia is still the 
ly fell, lies at an altitude of 13,000 feet within sight poorest of the South American' countries, it is : 
of the central spine of the . Andes. Santa Cruz, growing less poor and such a journey upward is 
where the coup was organized, is several hundred never smooth. It will be particularly difficult, for 
miles to the east on the plains. The population is Bolivia because its economy is also the extreme 
less dense there, anct incomes are substantially example of dependence upon a single product — tin, 
higher. the price of which fluctuates wildly — for its for- 

Bolivia’s new regime says that it intends to cign exchange, 
reestablish a cordial relationship with the United . Bolivia remains an embarrassment to all of the 
States, but beyond that announcement its political foreign missionaries’ competing theories \>f po- 
direction is not very clear. The losers, following litical uplift. When the romantic revolutionaries 
tradition, accuse the United States of having initi- of the Cuban school landed, they expected the 
ated the coup. In this case, they point out, a U.S. peasants to pour down out of the hills. In fact, 
Air Force major had been holding conversations the peasants drew back suspiciously and the gov- 
with the exiled Bolivian colonel who is now his ernment’s troops hunted clown Che Guevara. The 
country’s new president. (In Washington, the State Soviets, in their cautious way, have been offering 
Department is currently diluting its blanket denials a smelter here' and a factory there for some time 
with earnest promises to try to find out what but. at least for the moment, they haven't much 
really happened.) On present evidence, the major’s to show for it. As for the United States, since the 
rather vague role did not require La Paz to show early 1950’s it has spent hundreds of millions of 
much gratitude to the United States; now that dollars in aid for Bolivia. If that money has brought 
the incident is public knowledge, the United Stales a somewhat better 1 life to some of Bolivia’s people, 
is likely -to get even less. ■ ~ it still has not generated anything approaching 

There is more to Bolivian politics than CIA plots democracy. To build a tradition of responsive gov- 
and palace skirmishes. The revolution of 1952 was ernment takes a great deal more time than the 
probably the most profound ever carried out in United States, with the optimism of the rich, ever 
South America. For the 12 years that followed, expected two decades ago. 
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Mexico City 
The violent toppling of 
Still another Bolivian re- 
gime is seen by knowledge- 
able sources here as part 
of a far-reaching move- 
ment, backed by the U.S. 
■ Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy (CIA) , to seize power in 
a total of six South Ameri- 
can republics. 

Although it has been offi- 
cially denied, CIA money, 
training and 
advice was 
liberally giv- 
*en to the reb- 
el strategists 
-w h o master- 
minded over- 
throw of Bolivia’s leftist 
President Juan Jose Torres. 


. i crop up in. at least three of 

CIA collaboration was J theother target republics. It 
sought by Peru’s ex- y- ls regarded as most probable 
president, b e r n a n d o Be- j j a Argentina, where the plan- 
1 amide Terry, with the con- : ]lcrs hope to put ex-president 
sent of his colleagues in the ; Arturo Frondizi back in of- 
movement. Although it re- j fioe and keep former dictator 


mains to be clarified whether 
President Nixon was consult- 
ed personally, there can be 


Juan Peron out 
Uruguay and Colombia, 
I however, represent the 



Similar action is reportedly 
planned over the next 13 
months in Peru, Argentina 
and Chile, probably in that 
order. In Uruguay and Col- 
ombia, it is felt that attempts 
will be made to achieve the 
goal through the ballot box, 
with' force reserved as a last 
resort. 

Because the Bolivian politi- 
cal -situation has been chroni- 
cally chaotic throughout its 
history — the latest coup was 
number 187 In 146 years of 
independence — that repub- 
lic was given top priority on 
the international planners’ 
timetable. 

J EX-PRESIDENTS 
.-The “brain trust” of this 
sweeping Latin American 
scheme includes four. former 
presidents of the countries 
involved — all but one also 
ousted from office — promi- 
nent Catholic church leaders 
and Conservative officers in 
the armed services’ - com- 
mands of each nation. 


no doubt that CIA Directo]d/g rea p es p r i £ ks, for prime reli- 


; Richard Helms got the green 
light at top administration 
level. 

PARTIES 

Tiie plotters seek to estab- 
lish center-left, non- 
Communist regimes within 
the respective countries, 
relying chiefly on the leaders 
and programs of Social Dem- 
ocrat or Christian Democrat 
parties. 

Howevpr, since they must 
also count on the aid of- mili- 
tary men who are in many 
cases extreme political right- 
ists, personally ambitious, 
or both, success in attaining 
those ends is at best uncer- 
tain. 

The Bolivian developments 
offer a clear case in point. 
Former president Victor Paz 
Estenssoro of that landlocked 
Andean republic, a moderate 
Socialist, is a “brain trust” 
member; the main purpose 
of the revolt there was to let 
him return from seven years’ 
exile in Lima and take over 
the presidency again. . 


Their common aim is to 
prevent spread of Soviet and 
Communist Chinese penetra- 
tion in that area, following a 
s h a v p declmcApjbrBvttdHf 
States influence there over 
the past several years. 


FALANGE 

But Colonel Hugo Banzer, 
backed by the fascist- 
oriented Bolivian Falange, 
had himself sworn in as chief 
executive before Paz could 
set foot on home soil. 

During Paz’s two periods 
in office, his Nationalist Rev- 
olutionary Movement (MNR) 
and the Falange were bitter 
foes. Although they joined 
forces to help topple Torres, 
a voluntary surrender of pow- 
er by one to the other is now 
considered most unlikely. 

. Observers believe that sim- 
ilar frustrations are apt to 
or Release 2000/09/14 : Cl 


ning the presidency last 
year. 

The CIA view is that the 
ex-dictator must be defeated 
at all costs, and the CIA 
picked Lopez because lie ■ 
would let himself be put in 
office via a coup, if neces- 
sary, while Lleras would not. 

Last but by no means Ifeast ‘ 
is Chile. The Marxist govern- 
ment of President Salvador 
Ailende was voted into pow- 
er, whereas the Bolivian, Pe- 
ruvian and Argentine re- 
gimes are all de facto. For 
that reason, Chile is last on 
the plotters schedule. 

They believe that another 

year and a half of Allende’s 
socialization program will 
with the conn- !. ^ ave alienated enought Chile-' 
and to make his ouster from 
office both practical and pop- 
ular. 

Allende’s immediate prede- 
cessor, Christian Democrat 
[-Eduardo Frei, would be the 
replacement. He, too,, be- 
longs to the international 
movement’s “brain trust.” 

Well informed sources re- 
port that the CIA has com- 
mitted a $14 million fund to 
this six-nation project, with 
close to . a. million - of it al- 
ready spent in helping to fi- 
nance the Bolivian rebels. 


ance m both countries is to 
he placed on the electoral 
process. 

ELECTION 

The Uruguayan constitu* 
tion forbids two consecutive 
presidential terms, but sup- 
porters of President Jorge 
Pacheco Areco are pressing J 
for an amendment which j 
would let him run again in 
November 

try’s present "state of-emer- 
gency” measures maintained 
during the balloting. 

They reason that tradition- 
ally conservative farmers 
and cattlemen will join the 
business community in vot- 
ing for Pacheco against Lib- 
er Sergegni, the fiery ex- 
general who .wants to nation- 
alize industry and banking. 

And police power under the 
emergency decree is expect- 
ed to keep leftist demonstra- 
tors off the streets. 

■ The gamble will be even 
greater in Colombia, where a 
16-year “co-existence” pact 
between the republic’s two 
major political parties runs' 
out in 1974. 

There the CIA has taken 
the initiative, insisting on 
support for independent left- 
ist Alfonso Lopez Michelsen 
over tire objections of many 
who wanted to back respect- 
ed former president Alberto 
Lleras Camargo. 

ROJAS 

But the man to beat, every- 
one admits, is aging General 
Gustavo Ilojas Pinilla, who 
ruled Colombia with an iron 
fist for 4 ] /2 years during the 
1950s. Exiled, then' tried and 
condemned for malfeasance 

IA 1 -R^P8O-&1®0 1 R0OO4(5O1 5000 1 -4 

preme court reversal of lus 

conviction and made a stun- 
ning comeback, almost .win- 
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Sir, th3 first to congratulate have arrived. 
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Few will doubt the reports that the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency had a hand in the overthrow of the 
Torres Government in Bolivia by a reactionary cabal . 
closely linked to U.S. imperialist interests. 

■ It was an operation in keeping with the role of this 
U.S. agency which maintains its own 30,000-strong army; 
in Laos, its own airlines, has intrigued in South Vietnam.” 
since the 1950s, organized an invasion of Cuba and other- 
wise played the role of hangman of progress, national- 
liberation struggles and socialism: 

Its role in the hunting down of Ernesto Che Guevara 
and his companions in the mountains of Bolivia is well- 


/ 


attested. 

The very same 800-man unit trained by U.S, Special 
Forces (Green Berets) which murdered Guevara joined 
Col. Hugo Banzer in his military putsch to overthrow the 
Torres Govei'Kment. 

The spider sitting in this web of subversive conspiracy 
against the Torres Government was U.S. Air Force Major 
Robert J. Lu.ndin, whose private, special-purpose radio V 
connection to the U.S. Embassy in La Paz is reported to • 
have been used by the putschists. U.S. companies in Bol- 
ivia are reported to have bankrolled the gang who prom- 
ised to undo the reforms the Torres Government had un- 
dertaken with the support of students, workers and masses 
of the people. 

This imperialist-inspired coup is a warning. There is 
not letup in - the plotting against socialist Cuba^ 

The defeat of U.S. imperialism’s efforts to block the 


advance of. the people’s national independence struggle in 
Chile has intensified the subversive activities of the CIA. 


there. 

A grave responsibility rests upon the U.S. workers of 
hand and brain, white, black and brown, on the masses of 
people, because it is the imperialism of our country which 
plots against the liberties of other peoples. 
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Bolivia Coup 


By Lewis II. Diuguid 


Washington Post Foreign Service 


■ SANTA CRUZ, Bolivia, Aug. 
28 — Conversations here make 
it clear that a U.S. Air Force 
major serving as an adviser to 
the Bolivian air training 
school in Santa Cruz played a 
role in last week’s coup d’etat. 

However, it was not possible 
to determine whether this role 
was actually important to the 
coup’s success. 

. The U.S. Air Force officer. 
Map Robert J. Lundin, sources 
here said, had been in close 
contact with the plotters over 
the past six months. 

Further, a local ham radio 
operator confirmed that when 
the plotters were in military 
control here in Santa Cruz, 
and their lines of communica- 
tion to the capital, La Paz, 
broke down, they switched to 
a separate radio system of 
Maj. Lundin’s. 

Maj. Lundin normally uses 
the radio system to report to: 
the U.S. embassy, 300 miles' 
away in La Paz, although nom-i 
inally his sole assignment hero '■ 
is as a pilot trainer. 

In La Paz, left-wing support-; 
ers of (he ousted president,' 
Gen. Juan Jose Torres, charge' 
that he fell as a result of U.S. 
intervention. / They offer no 
proof,- but the allegations in- 
clude a charge that U.S.. com- 
panies' in Bolivia bankrolled 
the coupmakers (American in- 
vestment in Bolivia is esti- 
mated at less than $11 mil- 
lion), that the embassy or em- 
bassy personnel bribed forces 
that could have saved Torres 
and, of course, the ever-bloom- 
ing claim that the CIA took 
part in the coup. i 

[■ One means of measuring the 
[U.S. role,, if any, in the coup 
would be to know the content 
of Maj. Lundin’s talks with 
the plotters, but this could not 
be determined with certainty. 

Planning for the coup began 
not long after Col. Hugo Ban- 
ker, the new president— said 
to be the third chief executive 
from Santa Cruz among the 
nearly 200 presidents in Boliv- 
ia’s chaotic 150 years of inde- 
pendence-failed in a January 
attempt to overthrow Torres. 

Banzer was Ab^6^8Rjr| 
tina, where he ‘began to plot; 
with soldiers and civilians who [ 


are convinced that Torres' was! 
leading Bolivia toward a Com- 1 
munist dictatorship. I 

Banzer. appears to have 1 
come and gone across the Ar- 
gentine border with impunity. 
Early on, lie met with Maj. 
Lundin, according to a respon- 
sible source in a- position to 
know. 

■ Maj. Lundin is said to have 
been, pessimistic of the plot’s 
chances at that time and to 
have given it no encourage-- 
nient. 


Important Ally 

Banzer and leaders „ of the 
two traditionally antagonistic 
political parties drew together 
and won a most important 
ally: the 800-man ranger unit 
15 miles north of hero in Mon- 
tero. - 1 

This unit was trained by 
U.S. Special Forces Green Be- 
rets at the time of the guer- 
rilla insurrection led by Er- 
nesto (Cho) Guevara and sev- 
eral other Cubans near here in 
1968. 

The rangers arc an elite 
arin of the generally inept Bo- 
; livjan army. There arc no 
longer American advisors, with 
the rangers, and Maj. Lundin 
appears to be the only U.S. 
military man in this. vast and 


Franco Suarez, 59. ‘‘There was 
a list of 100 citizens to be cap- 
tured,” he said. “It included] 
the assistant manager of the 
First National City Bank and 
a former rector of Die univer- 
sity. We were not plotters.” 

Many of those arrested were 
jailed in the crumbling adobe 
protectorate on the town 
plaza, and it was announced 
that they would be taken to 
La Paz. ' . 

Their wives turned out in 
force before the protectorate, 
local seat of the highly dis- 
trusted central government. 
ChurchbelJs pealed in the ca- 
thedral next, door, calling out 
the protest- 

Banzer in La Paz. 

Col. Banzer and a few oth- 
ers were spirited io La Paz in ! 
a small plane, hut in life af- 
ternoon ilie prefect buckled to 
tire shouts of the women — now 
several hundred in the square 
— and he released the .prison- 
ers. 

The women had threatened 
to "attack" if ho did not turn 
the prisoners loose, though ap- 
parently they had no arms. In 
return for his freedom, busi- 
nessman Franco Suarez stood 
on a truckbed and asked the 
crowd to disperse, “But they. 



from snipers on the rooftops.] 
Tlie rangers returned the fire, j 
and all witnesses agree that 
for 10 minutes, a. substantial 
part of Jsanla Cruz’s upper 
class was prostrate on the 
plaza with bullets whizzing" 
overhead. 

Figures on the dead and 
wounded run to extremes. 
Torres supporters say that 
eight, students were lined up 
and gunned down in the pre- 
fectorate as planters of the 
bomb. ' ■ 

The new prefect, retired 
Capt. Gustavo Mclgav, denied 
this in au interview. He said 
that four attackers were 
killed, including two Cubans. 
(This charge that Cubans, 
along with Chileans, had re- 
cently filtered into the univer- 
sity student body is widely re- 
peated here, though no one 
could provide proof.) 

Prefect Mclgav said that the 
Cubans’ documents were in 
the custody of military investi- 
I gators. . ’ 

With the bomb blast on Fri- 


day, attributed by all aulhori- 


lightly populated lowland of ; did nol want to," he said later, 
eastern Bolivia. !j Shots arc alleged to have 

As the plotters consolidated 1 been fired on the women from 
support, rumors thickened in j university building, which 
Santa Cruz that a coup was 


afoot. In the last weeks it was 
well known that the fugitive 
Banzer was in the city. Santa 
Cruz lias about 100,000 people., 
Strangers are always noted, 
and few secrets can survive in 
its ' tropic atmosphere. 

Among the people Banzer 
met with at tills time was Maj. 
Lundin. Ilanzcr’s presence in 
Santa Cruz was almost cer- 
tainly known to Torres, but 
inexplicably lie did not move 
to have him captured until 10 
days ago, when the plot was 
ready to be sprung. 

Santa Cruz, itself, played a 
role. A demonstration by the 


women of Ibis frontier town, 


. and a bomb blast on the plaza 
■injuring many of Santa Cruz’ 
most prominent citizens hap- 
: pened. This seems to have pro- 
j vided the initiative that even- 
tually resulted in the over- 
throw of Torres. 

The subsecretary of justice 
was sent to Santa Cruz, and 
between 2 and 6 a.m. on Aug. 
18, about 30 prominent citi- 
zens were arrested. They in- 
cluded Banzer, but scarcely 


is also on the square. By then 
the plotters had set their 
troops in motion. The rangers 
arrived from the north and in- 
vaded the university. The j 
town was in the hands of the ! 
plotters, backed by the tradi- 
tional leadership, with only 
the students and one main 
union and a few Torres 
loyalists in active opposition. 

. Troops in other provincial 
cities began lining up with 
Santa Cruz on Friday. Short- 
wave radio owners listened av- 
idly as the orders went out 
from here. according to plan. 

A huge crowd gathered in 
the plaza and the plotters met 
in the .prefeel orate. Support- 
ers were jammed in an office 
outside the prefect’s when a 
bomb, apparently planted in a 
desk drawer, exploded. 

. Among at least 20 people in- 
jured was. the sister of Mario 
' Gutierrez, chief of the Boliv- j 
, ian Socialist Falange party j 
-and now foreign minister, Her I 
deg was blown off. 


ties to the leftist opposition, 
any conservative doubters 
here rallied to the coupmak- 
ers. 

On Saturday came the ciTtl- 
jcal question of whether troops 
in La Paz would rally also. 
One major unit stayed with 
Torres, and street-fighting 
broke out in earnest on Satur- 
day afternoon., 

! An ad ‘ hoc airlift by pro- 
coup air force personnel was 
assembled here, and the rang- 
ers were being loaded, aboard 
for the attack on La Paz loyal- 
ists when word came that the 
last main unit had swung over, 

Banzer had lost his status as 
a prisoner, it is not clear just 
how, and on Sunday he was 
sworn as president.: 

. Here in Santa Cruz a purge 
of leftists began. Some allege 
th.at several were killed out- 
right, blit this is unproven. 

Most estimates of overall 
casualties run to 50 dead and 
three times as many wounded. 

Two American -churchmen, 
Maryknoll priest the Rev. 
Frederick Zierlen and former 
priest Richard Ramsay, were 
jailed until Monday and then 
released on the condition that 
they leave the country. 

Yesterday, Jaime Bravo, a 


Rooftop Snipers ' iBolivian and coordinator in 

, eastern Bolivia for the Mclh- 

According to those suppoH- ljst Church> was rclcasc d 

“>g ?° U n P .’in e m fn-^ W Mid takCI! tO the Clip- 

Church sources say that 


bed was businessman and hon- 
orary Peruvian Consul Juan 


ately by firing on the plaza j ie — jjj- e mos t major Torres j 

Continued 
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■Bolivia has a new government — the 
South American country’s 57th in 146 
strife-filled years as a republic. The 
ope safe inference to be drawn from 
this recent military coup is that nearly 
$500 million of U.S. aid pumped in 
there since the revolution of 1952 has 
failed to accomplish its purpose — to 
bring about relative peace and politi- 
cal stability in the land-locked coun- 
try. 

This instability carries over to the 

■ new regime of Col. Hugo Banzer Suar- 
ez. It haunted and finally brought 

J down his predecessor, Gen. Juan Jose 

' Torres, a non-Marxist, leftwing nation- 
alist, who seized power in October, 
1970, from a short-lived rightwing 
military junta, which, in turn, had 

■ overthrown President Alfredo Ovando 
Candia, another army general who 

; had vacillated from the political right 
to the political left and back again. % ; 


This brief review of recent political 
history in Bolivia gives a clue to the 
political situation there today — by any ! 
standard, unstable. 

A case can be— and will be— made , 
that- the Banzer coup was engineered : 
by U.S. Ambassador Ernest Siracusa, I 
There will be- charges from, the left 
that the CIA was involved; that the 1 
coup was the result of pressure from i 
the military regimes in two neighbor- I 
ing countries, Brazil and Argentina; 
that the coup was an unnecessary re- 
action by rightwing Bolivian national- 
ists to the left-leaning governments in : 
two other neighboring countries, Peru , 
and Chile. ,j 

More than anything else, however, ; 
the Banzer government appears to be 
just another chapter in Bolivia’s tern- - 
pestuous political life. The plotting of i 
political mischief is a full-time occupa- 
tion for many Bolivians. Their polxti- 
cal persuasions vary from Marxist to , 
V fascist and touch most of the bases in 
; between. 


While Col. Banzer may have the sup- 
port of the majority of the military at 
this time, his predecessor, now enjoy- 
ing political asylum in the Peruvian 
embassy in La Paz, has the support of 
leftwing elements within the armed 
forces, the powerful trade unions, left- 
ist students ancl various other revolu- 
tionary groups, nearly all fiercely 
anti-United States. And that’s a formi- 
dable power base— the kind from/ 
which government epups are launched! 
in Bolivia. 1 

k. « ' 
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Before Bolivias’ left-wing 
government was. overthrown 
in a nasty civil war the other 
day, its official radio main- 
tained that the right-wing re- 
bels were financed and direct- 
ed by the CJ. A. 

Unfortunately, the claim.-- 
whether or not it’s true --is 
Inherently plausible. Latins 
have no trouble beUcveing it. 
They continue to see the Yan- 
kee’ giant to the north as a 
power anxious to dominate 
them and to exploit them eco- 
nomically. 

Yet American influence in 
Latin America is rapidly erod- 
ing. A decade ago, Washington 
snapped its fingers and the Or- 
ganization of American Stales 
responded. That era is over. 

Blame Cuba. The United 
States showed, at the Bay of 
Bigs and during the missile 
crisis, that all its power was 
not enough to overthrow Ridel 
Castro. The outside world — 
not only Russia, but our own 
allies — would not permit it. 

Since that time, Castro has 
shown that, despite Washing- 
ton’s dire warnings, he was 
incapable of subverting the 
. rest of the region. His few 
attempts were pitiful failures. 
In. recent years, he has not 
even tried. 

Now there is' a major move 
afoot within the OAS to lift the 
sanctions imposed on Cuba at 
American instigation ,iti the 
early 1960s. President Nixon’s 
overture to China makes such 
a move appear all the more 
logical. 

.• Though the United States, 


working hand in hand with the - 
notorious right-win dictator- 
ships in Brazil, Argentina and 
Paraguary, has so far man-- 
aged to thwart the effort, the • 
Latin monolith which Wash- 
ington so long dominated is 
clearly, breaking up. Cuba’s 
return to normal relations 
with much of the continent 
probably is only a matter of 
time. 

It is strange that the Nixon 
administration fails' to sec the 
meaning of the trend. Far 
from trying to replace suspi- 
cion with confidence it per- 
sists in the same old strong- 
arm tactics — and is now 
making them even worse. 

For that, we can presuma- 
bly thank Secretary of the 
Treasury Connally, chief pro- 
tagonist of the “get tough” ap- 
proach to policy making, both 
foreign and domestic. 

Connally is the direct heir to 
Tom Mann, the fellow Texan 
whom President Johnson 
named in 1964 to dismantle the 
Alliance for Progress. Johnson 
and Mann, both pals of Con- ■ 
nally, effectively ended, the 
only experiment in good rela- 
tions with Latin America that 
we've tried since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Now Connally proposed to 
turn the United States govern- 
ment into a collection agency 
for American corporations 
that are owed money for prop- 
erty nationalized by Latin re- 
gimes. 

It’s touching that the Nixon 
administration feels a duty to 
protect the interests of Ameri- . 


cans abroad. Why doesn’t it 
put on some pressure to get 
releases for the kids who are' 
rotting in jails all over Europe 
for minor drug offenses? 

The answer is that old dollar 
diplomacy works' one way— for 
the profits of Yankee corpora- 
tions. That is what, in its crud- 
est form, the Nixon adminis- 
tration is now practicing. 

What Connally has done is to 
make America’s diplomatic in- 
terests the hostage of the cor- 
porations which represent to 
Latins the worst of Yankee ec- 
onomic exploitation. 

The situation has become 
most critical in Chile, where 
the elected Marxist govern- 
ment has been slow to offer 
compensation for nationzliad 
American mines. 

The companies are claiming 
up to $i billion. The property 
is worth a fraction of that— or- 
about what the Nixon adminis-. 
Ration gave away to Lockheed 
last month. 

American law gives Chile 
six months to begin negotia- 
tions before, the invocation of 
sanctions. Chile has not shown 
bad faith, and, at worst, the 
matter could be taken to inter- 
national courts. 

But that’s not good enough 
for Connally. 

He lias directed the Export- 
Import Bank to refuse the Chi- 
leans a $21 million loan to buy 
American commercial 
jets— which will force them to 
buy the planes from the Rus- 
sians. 

That’s not a “tough” policy. 
It is a vindictive and self- 
defeating one which uses the 
government as an enforcer for 
[big business. It confirms ev- 
1 erything rotten the Latins say 
about us. 

Whether or not we’re using 
the CIA in -Bolivia, we are still 
using bullying tactics in Latin 
America— and they’re just 
hastening the erosion of any 
-healthy influence we retain 
there. ... 
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LA PAZ — Bolivian troops supported l)y warplanes and tanks at- 
tacked the San Andres Uiuver ity in La Pas on Monday, killing about 
25 students and wounding scores of others, according to informed sour- 
ces. The university was the last stronghold of resistance to the fascist 
counter-revolutionaries who ousted President Juan Jose Torres on Mon- 
day. 

Two U.S.-built F-51 Mustang fighters bombed and machine-gunned 
students behind barricades at the university. The bombs destroyed the 
lop story of the 15-floor main university building, then U.S.-built tanks 
were brought up and fired into the barricades while Bolivian ‘ special / 
forces” troops, trained by. the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, tried </ 
to shoot their way into the university grounds. Students were armed 
with rifles and sticks of dynamite provided by Bolivian miners. The bat- 
tle lasted for more than an hour before the students were. forced to sur- 
render. Several Hundred students were' seen being marched off by the 
troops under guard, but nothing' lias been heard of them since. Some 
sniping was reported still going on in La Paz on Tuesday. 
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Colonel Hugo Banzer, leader of Bolivia’s fascist military revolt, swore himself 
in as President o? the South American republic yesterday and said he would not rule 
as part of a junta. 


Ousted President Juan Jose Tor- 
res was reported safely inside 
the Peruvian Embassy in La Paz, 
the Bolivian capital. 

■ The official death toll in the 
four-day fascist revolt against the 
Torres government stood at 112 
yeserday, 101 of them workers 
and students who rallied to Tor- 
res’ defense in fighting for the 
capital. Hundreds of wounded, 
students and peasants were taken 
to La Paz hospitals. 

Banzer said in a brief speech 
from the balcony of the Presiden- 
tial Palace:- “I am not a man of 
speeches. I am a man -of action, 
and I will let my actions speak 
for me,” The fascist leader told 
the Bolivian people: ‘‘I am not go- 
ing to offer you anything.” 

It was Banzer’s arrest 10 days 
ago in Santa Cruz, 330 miles south- 
east of La Paz, that set the stage 
for the fascist uprising against 
Torres’ progressive government. 
Banzer, 45, had been exiled in Ar- 
gentina for plotting against the 
regime, but he returned illegally 
to Santa Cruz. The city is a notor- 
ious rightist stronghold and cen- 
. ter of strength of the Falange So- 
cialista Boliviana (FSB) Party, 
which backed the revolt. 

The fascists got widespread 
support from Bolivia’s armed 
forces, including the Air Force, 
of which Torres had been the com- 
mander, Ar.aivsts said that the 
military was extremely ^dissatis- 
fied with Torres, who had an- 
nounced plans for creating a peo- 
ple’s army based on workers and 
peasants a short time ago. 

CIA’s men lead off 

Speculation about involvement; 
of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency in the fascist revolt was 
general throughout Bolivia and 
the rest of Latin America on 
Monday and drew strength from 
the fact that the first military 
unit to go over to the fascists, 
was the CIA-trained and financed 


Col. Andres 


Selich, commander \/ 
of the Rangers, led the Bolivian 
forces which tracked down Cuban 
guerrilla fighter Ernesto "Che” 
Guevara in 1937. Selich at. that 
time was himself under the com- 
mand of Cuban gusano CIA agents. 

On Monday, Banzer appointed Se- 
licii the new Minister of the In- 
terior, giving him control over 
Bolivia’s • police and intelligence 
forces. .... 

Appointed Foreign Minister in 
the new fascist regime was Mario 
.Gutierrez, head of the FSB. It 
was Gutierrez who provoked a 
mob in Santa Cruz last week to 
burn down a radio station owned 
by the miners’ trade union, release 
Banzer from jail, and organize to 
march on La Paz. The slogan Gu- 
tierrez used for the revolt .was 
"Death to Communism!” 

Torres made target 
The Bolivian fascists and their 
U.S. supporters believed that Tor- 
res was “Communist” because he 
nationalized mining interests 
owned by big U:S. firms, ousted the 
U.S. Peace Corps, and depended 
for support on a loose-knit “peo- 
ple’s alliance” of workers, pea- 
sants and students. Torres had 
also developed normal diplomatic 
and trade relations with a num- 
ber of socialist countries. 

! In its last broadcasts, the La Paz 
radio under Torres’ government 
control on Sunday attacked the 
CIA for staging the revolt. 

The radio laid the plot against 
Torres to U.S. Ambassador Ernest 
Siracusa, who is now on leave in 
the U.S. Siracusa was mobbed by 
angry Bolivian students when he 
first took up his post in La Paz 
and was accused by them of being 
the chief CIA agent in the Andes' 
•region of South America. At air- 
earlier post Siracusa held, in 
'Lima, Peru, mass student demon- 
strations had been held in protest 
against Siracusa’s presence in the 
country; for the same reasons 
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- In its 10-month tenure of office the government of 
Gen. Juan Jose Torres Gonzales had nationalized U.S.- 
owned mining properties, had ousted tne U.S. 1 eace. 
Corps as subversive of Bolivia’s independence, and had 
won the enmity of the nation’s exploiting classes. 

The Torres regime was overthrown because U.S. 
monopoly interests wanted it overthrown, organized its 
overthrow, and paid for it. No one will doubt that the whole 
array of U.S. government agencies was involved, from tne 
Defense and State Departments to the CIA. ' _ 

Far more is involved. The main target oi U.S. imper- 
ialism in Latin America — after socialist Cuba — is tne 

popular-democratic regime in Chile. . ■ . , 

U S imperialism sees the continued existence ot the 
Allcnds government in Chile as encouragement to the anti- 
imperialist forces throughout the continent. It hopes by 
its prolonged blockade of Cuba to cripple the first land of 

socialism^ this hemisphere. ; 

The certain attempt of U.S. imperialism to impose a 
Bolivia pattern of counter-revolution on oWer parts o 
Latin America calls for the immediate and sharpest pro- 
test by all U.S. peace, trade union, and progressive 

fnrrps ' 


\J 
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Spreads 


to La Paz 


By .TUAN cis ONIS 

'Specie! Id The New York Times 

LA PAZ. Bolivia, Aug. 21 
Hundreds of •armed miners and' 
troops loyal to Can.- Juan Jos6 


allowed students to seize United 
States cultural centers here- and 
in provincial 'capitals. 

However, General Torres has 
kept a commitment made by 


troops loyai to Gen.. Juan wose Wg predecessori Gcn . Alfredo 
Torres Gonzalez, heac o. o n 0vKnc j 0 Ganc ji ?li to pay $80- 
ia’s left-wing regime, o^cupic ln i]]j 0 i 1 in compensation for 
combat positions against rood n ., tionaliz „ tip . ! of the Gu if 
army troops m tins capital to-.^ Compf , ny . s pctrolcHtn and 

da Lall weapons fire broke out natural gas properties In Santa 
and dynamite exploded around ; Cruz. 

the army’s general command As a result, Bolivia h«s i,e- 
hcadquarters as troops of the cently obtained S40-m,lion m 
Colorado?, Batlalion, loyal to. loans fiom the Voile, Ban. 
General Torres, sought to as-, and JntsrAmcncan Development 
sault the walled compound. ThejBamc ^compxte condemn 
Castrillo Regiment, whmh H g £ A tjna 
portcdly has joined the aimy, 
rebels, is the main unit at the 1 
headquarters, 

Answering repeated appeals 
broadcast over the official ra- 
dio network thousands of; becn , ovcd _ 
workers and students filled the,, ^ General 
plaza in front of a soccer sta- 

aid 


Since General Torres - took 
over, the Soviet Embassy in 
La Paz has grown, rapidly and 
various Soviet els in min- 
ing and oil exploration have 


dium, where announcers sa 
that arms would be distributed. 

Radio Condor, which is in 
the Government network, said 
fighting had also broken out in 
Druro, where miners reportedly 
attacked Ranger units occupy- 
ing that city, 150 miles south- 
east of here. 

The. loyal army of the. Colo- 
raclos Batallion were ordered 
by their commander, Maj. Ruben 
Sanchez, to occupy positions 
surrounding the general army 
staff headquarters in the central 
Miraflores District and to block 
access to the city from tiic 
military college on the outskirts. 

. Troops in Position -, . : 

The army' rebels seeking" to 
oust General Torres control all 
important cities except the 
capital.' ' - 

C General Torres took over the 
presidency last Oct. 7 during 
an - earlier military crisis. 

Since then, under • pressure 
from .the left-wing student and 
union groups, the government 
has nationalized mines owned 
by interests in the United, 
States, has ousted Peace Corps 
members from Bolivia, and has 


Torres met 
| with his ministers and high 
military commanders at the 
Murillo presidential palace, the I 
Bolivian Central Workers Union] 
appeared to have taken 


'began, and cuf off water sup 
plies, electricity- and block the 
airport. 

Eleven persons have report- 
edly been killed in fighting in 
Santa Cruz, where the army 
occupied the university and 
] union headquarters. 

Dynamite explosion shook 
this ' city , as the. loyal forces 
were deployed. One explosion 
damaged a firearms store, 
which was sacked for pistols 
and. shotguns ' after the ex- 
plosion. ' 

Representatives of . the Press 
Workers Union, who said they 
wanted to avoid “distortions” 
abroad through press dis- 
patches, arrived at cable offices 
and demanded that articles be 
approved by them before being 
transmitted in a form of un- 
official censorship. 

The official radio broaacasts 
said the army revolt had been 
financed by the United States 
Central Intelligence Agency andH 
attacked Ambassador -Ernest 
Siracusa. by name. 

Oruro Is Strategic 

Mr.- Siracusa, who had been 
i on leave, returned here, this 
over: afternoon from the United 
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Tho York Times 'Aun. ?? • 

Miners and troops loyal 
to Government massed 
to defend La Pax (cross)* 


control of radio broadcasts and States, 
of the resistance movement. ' Jlic movement 


began m 

of the resistance movement. «£. "j”' ' tlie eastern 

“This is the fight to the fm- tro pj ca j lowlands and the mili- 
jsh against the fascist counter- , larv g Sn isons of Cochabamba, 
revolution,” said a labor union' j n central valley region, and 
communique over the radio. It Oruro, heart of the mining re- 
called on peasant organizations gion, the rcbela. 

in the dry, high plateau around Iha >«y tho rmlitai^sivu 

this city to mar 

tal in support of . j r<.WJ.i£» «■****»>•'■' — = • . 

The official radio also issued; the state tin mines at Catavi, 


stations, which ordered civil- 
ians to remain in their homes. i 
The only armed conflict im- 
ported. until early today was in 
Santa Cruz. Many Government 
supporters in Santa Cruz, 
Cochabamba and Oruro -were 
/cporlcdly under arrest and a 
'curfew was declared in ' those 

cities. , , , 

lb this capital, the market- 
places, with colorfully dressed 
Indian vendors, and most shops 
along the central streets weie 
doing - business normally. At 
construction sites, workers 
were at their building tasks and 
city transportation was normal 
and active. ' . . A 


gh plateau arou a ^ t0 be Oruro, 
narch on the Cri P'" where two army regiments were 
of General tones. facirm armed .militiamen from 


instructions for peasants' to 
march on Santa Cruz in the 
eastern lowlands, where the re- 
volt ’against General Torres 


Huanuni, and Colquiri. 

Enrique Miralles, director of 
the newspaper La -Patna of 
Oruro, -.said -in a telephone in- 
terview that rebel ranger troops 
had. entirely occupied the city 
p.nd controlled, local radio- sta- 

‘v • 
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Q. /s it true that our Peace Corps has been thrown 
out ol Bolivia, and if so, for what reason — immor- 
ality? — L. Titus, Dallas, Tex. 

A. Left-wing Bolivian students insisted that U.S. 

Peace Corps members be expelled on the grounds 
that they included drug addicts, and spies for the U.S. i/ 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
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N eu or. Pu &s ch vers « c;h 
und e\n RausschmiB' 


den. In 60 Slaaten der V/cIt rnit 113 
Millionen Dollar im Riicken leisiet das 
..Friedenskorps"' Agentenarbeit fur den 
USA-1 mperialismus. Besondcre Aktivi- 
taten entwickelt es in Afrika, wo es 
u. a. in das Sduilwesen cindringt, urn 
ideolagische Diversion zu belreiben. 
Wahrend dcs Biirgerkriegos in Nigeria 
traten die als Friedcnsengel qetarnten 
USA-Acjentcn offen fur die Separati- 
sten ein. Uber das ..Friedenskorps" 
wurde diesen Wcifien geliefert. 

Mil dorn RausschmiB a us Bolivian 
bat Prdsia'ent Tcrroz eine cjofahrtiche 
5 t u . Quelle dor Konterrevolution verstopft. 
denten oufqedeckt. Das zeigt, v/ekb e ^ ciroht die USA-Prosse, dies v/iirde 
Rolls die Geworkschaften, andere Ar- c)ie ; Bezionungen der USA zu Bolivien 
beiterorganisalionen und die Verbando D 'S Rcc I'erunq 

der 

Im. 


Mai innerhalb ccht 
reaktionare Kreise Bo- 
durch e inen Putsch die 
Der jiing- 
Vcrtreler 

zvvei rcaktionarer Parteien sowis rechte 
Militors verwickeit waren, wurde von 
Organlscitionen der Arbeiter und 


Zum dritten 
Woclien haben 
iiviens vorsucht, 

Regierunq Torrez zu sturzen. 
ste Pulschversudi, in den 


Jugend im heutigen Bolivien spie- 

c Die Fddcn der 

Pulschisten fuhren 
,;-rki y - 'A ) unmittelbar zur 
'P , Botschoft dor USA 


des latoinamerikaniscbcn Stacies gclit 
trotz dieser Drohungen ,ihren W eg 
iveiler. Einen nolwendigen und richtigen ; 
Weg, donn bislang war Bolivien das 
zweilarrnste Land in dom von Armul 
mehr cils gestraften Siidamerlka. 


III 

j 

-L- ■ 

y ' . y. : .w. 

' in La Pdz. Die CIA 
und die amerika- 

n'n 

- L 


nischcn Konzerne 




sinci die Draht- 

V/L 



zielier. Hire konter- 

i : 



revolutiondro 


k. : ■ 


Aktivitdl qeqen 




Bolivien wochst 


; Prasident lorrez 


in dem MaBe, in 
dom die Regierunq 
antiimperialistischen 
welter 


■des Landes den 
fortschrittlichen Kurs schrittweise 
verwirkiicht. Die Todfeindschaft eines 
der groBtcn amerikaniseben Konzerne. 
der Unitet States Steel, hatte sich der 
Prasident bereits mit der Verstaat- 
lichung der Zinkgruben eingohandalt. 
Sie gehorten dem USA-Konzern. 

. Der HaB Washingtons steigerte sich, 
als die Regierung einer Forderung der 
Arbeiter unc? Studenten foigend, das 
sogenannfe Friedenskorps der USA aus 
Bolivien hinauswarf. Die Arbeiter und 
Jugendlichen hatten darauf hingewie- 
sen, die Leute des ..Friedenskorps" 
seien Rauschgifthandler, Rauschgift- 
suchtige und CIA-Spitzel. Vo r aliem 
letztere Anschuldigung 1st in Dutzenden 
von Ldndern, wo das ..Friedenskorps" 
sein Unwesen treibt, als absolut den 
Tatsachen entsprechend bestdtlgt wor- 
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Did Bolivia’s president die, or was lie kj.Ued| 


'Ancl was 


■ill 


°re 


<3.1 


a 


secret Israeli arms deal? A[_ YU 


- >-• , ' ft, , ' President Barrientos whizzed around me country in hisr 

By Georgia Anne Meyer _ helicopter, speaking Qucchua. the native Indian language, to' 

Daily A ews l oreign Set vice the peasaU i; Sj and generally giving Bolivia a good popular. 

LA PAZ, Bolivia — Even for Bolivia, a t-l,0C0 foot-high government. ■ . • • 

country of rarefied air and even more rarefied shenanigans, Then, on April 27, 1969, Barrientos suddenly plunged ro a 
the plot was bizarre ' burning death in a horrible accident which occurred, when 

' Siricfe March d, the story that has' obsessed this little his doughty helicopter fell from the skies immediately after 
Andean Indian country is one that has one president killing t£Uin 3 011 tl0M a ped ^ ,nt 

another one, both of them involved in a $30 million con- nqv/ THE WHOLE WEIRD PROGRESSIONS t of events 
traband arms deal v/ith Israel, and five remaining unsolved be „ ins . Barrientos' was succeeded by Gen. Alfredo Ovando 
murders linked to the whole scandal. Candia. a dried-up, ulcerous little man totally unlike him. 

: As one foreign diplomat says, wearily, “It’s James Bond He had none of Rene’s charm and it was hard for him to 
without James Bond.’- keep the naturally fissiparous country together. 

The question of “proof" has hardly hit anyone, so enam- Moreover, the country was almost immediately swept by 


oured are the Bolivians by the breathless mysteries of the 
case. 

In a way, that lias become irrelevant. Tn a Latin sense 


a series of strange and awful murders. In October,. 1969, 
Jorge Soliz, a popular peasant leader, was murdered. In 
February, 1970, Jaime Otero Calderon, a prominent La Paz 


there is “proof" - that is, there is the personal “testimony” lawyer and journalist, was killed. Then, on March 14, 1970, 



ander ran Hoy and Ultima Hora, two muckraking news- 
papers, and their children were doctors, diplomats and edi- 
tors in a country where the illiterate, superstitious Indians 
still wave palm branches to scare the rain away. 

That March' 14, a still unknown messenger delivered a 

telling their servant it v : as 


But the original “testifier” complicates the plot, too. For 
'no one really seems to know much about the German, Gert 
Richard Hcber.'who started the whole thing. 

But none of this has stopped unsinkabte Bolivia, where 
strange things happen with the ease of commonness. Al- 
ready the plot has taken on the contours of truth in the .cold 

brisk mountain air, and a high-level governmental commis- package to their beautiful home, 

: sion has decided that the plot is, in fact, true. . a “gift from the. Israeli embassy. When the couple un- 

7 But what is most bizarre is . . ..'it might just really all wrapped it in their upstairs bedroonn the bomb inside ex-_ 
have happened • ploded, blowing them both to bits and blowing the roof off. 

: . In this case, ihe only thing that, makes it ail a little less ' 7 he h ° use wi ' h its enormous force. 

-credible in this nationalistic and xenophobic country, is that E VEN LA PAZ, WHERE THE FIRST SIGHT pointed out 
no one has blamed the whole thing on thejCIA yet. m tourists j s a lamppost outside the presidential palace 

WHAT IS BEHIND IT ALL? Is it just “another bit of where presidents traditionally have been hung (in anger), 
Boliviano, " as one shocked but cynical foreign diplomat put was shocked. Clearly, there was something very strange 
it. or a true scandal with deep and twisted roots? ; g0 ing on i n t he country, even for Bolivia. ’ ; 

First 'of all, in analyzing this strange saga of Bolivian- in whispers, with glances now thrown cautiously over , 
.style regicide,, murder, arms deals and Swiss bank accounts.' backs, Bolivians kept insisting to each other that all these 
[the analyst must take into, account Bolivia itself. It is a horrors must be, afte r all. related. ,, 
strikingly beautiful, but'grindingly poor country of some 3 But nothing came out except rumors until, suddenly, last 
million persons, mostly Indians, where the pristine moun- month a largely unknown young German man named Gert 
tains rise in pinnacled whipped cream peaks and where the Richard Heber came forward and offered to put everything 
tables, all have three legs. , together. 

' La Paz, at 14, 000-feet the highest capital in the world, lies Recently, the Alexander children sat in their Hoy office on 
like a reclining gray nlonster in a great, saucer-like in-, a mountainside in downtown La Paz and recalled the grisly, 
dentation of the great altiplano of the Andes — that great, tale which now has become the obsession of their lives. 

mysterious high plain where the Incas wove and; <<DUR[NG THE DAYS SINCE our parents . dea th, we have 

0 em P ,ie ‘ . 1 1 . received many hints as to the motives for the murders — 

It has never been an easy country to.rule. By the time the frQm h ^ ]n| . from poop , 2 who t!id not want to be 

dashing, Steve CanyonesqueGen^ReneB^rientostoo6.ove ^ ..j s t ui , a hnnd- 

the country in with a bIack 

revolutions and its pulse was still going strong. . . . ghaw { drapped over her amp!c shoulders. 
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)jy TfO-RMAH GALL 


Hooks like Diehard C oil s Guer- 
rilla Movements in Lathi America’’ 
seem part of a widening conspiracy 
- to make gypsies like me feel a 
respect for the sanity and conerciic<- 
' of bourgeois values. 

Golfs volume is a very spotty and 
biased survey cf live recent guerrilla 
movements in Guatemala, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru and Bolivia thfu. is 
•less 'the. work of, a reporter or scholar 
•or able polemicist titan of 0 cuec)- 
’ leafier- "Like so many other uncritical 
enthusiasts of guerrilla wan are in 
Latin America, GoU shows, little 
knowledge or concern for conditions 
in the field. The only chapter that 
even begins to offer a worthwhile 
discussion of these insurgencies is 
the one on the insurrection in l.olhLa. 
This seems to be the -only country 
where Gott. has benefited from first- 
hand observation. 


drama 

> . jL /{ Cr"i - s“C? events. Tr.e bool: t 

i vAO V C-Ai..‘.GUlW tior\ such’D’.nortant undercurrent 

tl- /K 'jTTI f^Tj (10 • campaign. cf prosc-lytism in Venera 

...... a. . j 8n jails and universities du 

Pdrez Jirr.faez dictatorship {!Vo2 
campaign that in 18 G’ 

May & Co. $10. ' led to the formation of the M-UL 

v Or the o'ci Hfitfidci-ctnu-Mc^oV'typ^ 

.> tV> countries' feud between the Bravo .and 'Hcr- 
Ecantiesr l.n^.A.^o u KRfe c v, ns in the mountains of 

!*• * cvc . rs ’ nnu /'" ^'.: y -in-i" blo-.'V Pfdcdn State onto which was grafted’ 

bota mnocenc erio.* atw .. foao t ed i,v Douglas' 


Guerrilla' Movements 
/In ILaititi America 

• • l'jy Rickard GoU. 

Illustrated. C2C p p. Nsw York: 

’ Doubleday A Co. $10. 


nooci-c. to . m-n paris dliring the anti-Man 

ingful eyntnesvs tn vmf Resistance and in Algeria's anti- * 

over the past dccaoe, w.ien gi-cruha c . , on ; a , v . £r , . - 

insurrection was almost synonymon^ Unfor u-natcly, Gott docs not begin 
with revolution in Ut:n ,nnenca. ^ ^ (he rI{jh accumulation of 
Dealing with Venezuela, for c:> Venezuelan guerrilla documents, or 
ample, Gott gingerly writes, “On 1 t0 rcsc . ; . rcb the leftist press and 
October [1S-333 the Venezuelan Con- C?racas Gaily newspapers or even to 
gross finally decided to witnoraw j ntcrv5ev ., ex-combatants of the guer- 
parliavncntsry immunity from mem- m0 vcinents, nearly all of whom 
he Communist party and the m normal daily life 


Court uphold the decision to suspend 
the two organizations.” But Go it 
chooses not to mention tnru tnis re- 
pression came in response to an 
urban terror campaign in winch the 


tlC-liU v i wf w 1 UL Iv tll lUJOl V . 

The book begins in the city of guerrillas killed at least one tiafiic 
Santa Cruz in the Bolivian Oricnte, policeman daily over a .ported ° f scv ‘ 
•where Gott and another British jour- era j months. • 


helicopter so they can fly him out.” 
The reporters lured a jsop and m-..e 
it to the jungle town of Valle-grande, 
where “the CIA agent In the company 
•of Bolivian officers tried, to have us 


reporter could be proud. But tus ooc,; Time, arm again, uuu. - — tator was s00n j, 

th A t followAWJnoftedsFot 2OOO/Cl9/t4«Clfe3Rp}wap#f6GiROO<140Grtfi0O0i1-l4s mountain retreat, 

on-the-scene. reports for The Man- themselves. Sucn bu.sua si. a 'if; of *y with his astounding genius for propa- 
chester Guardian. It shows only, the facts not only distorts reality. bin ^ cou5d make himself into a 


STATINTL 


is heavily larded with quotations from 
the canned-leftist press published out- 
side the. countries discussed, which 
interpret these struggles in the mean- 
est Marxist doggerel. 

One of the omissions of tnis book 
on ‘‘Guerrilla Movements hi Latin 
America” is its. failure to discuss the 
only successful one of these up-'is- 
jugs, that of ridel Castro in Cuba’s 
Sierra Maestra, which is the inosl 
documented and publicized of their 

all. I believe that r.ny serious anal- 
ysis of the Cuban movement will 
show that Castro’s later insistence 


iwlist covering the 1157 ChS Guevara -phis campaign was climaxed on, sj g.. ra | daes t ra , which is the most 
guerrilla insurrection are beckoned Sept , 29, .1853, by murders on a do cumer.ted and publicized of their 
by a -mysterious min to his table at crowded Sunday tram cn icate to . a j[ j -believe that r.ny serious anal- 
a sidewalk cafe. ‘T have news for the amusement park of^kl Lncaiuo. ys - s of the Cuban movement will 
you,” the man cays. "Cnd has b.wn As girls were tml'-ing to iiw po ici.,n^n gbow lba t Castro’s later insistence 
captured, hut he is severely woiucbCI standing guard between t ie cm s, ue on t - ne p r j mac y 0 f rura j guerrillas 
and may not last the night. Ti'.e other train entered e. long tunnel, ,/hen tne Jn the Cuban Rml othcr Lat j n Amerl- 
•guerrllles are fighting desperately to train emerged from the tuniu. i’-o can revolutions was in part a self- 
get him back, and the company com- policemen had been snot to deaui servJng adllJtcrat ; on of history to 
ro antler i. ; j appBaling by raaio foi a and tarec oth&r pol’ceiM^n, \<o \/o j us ^ify consolidation of his one-rnan 
helicopter so they can fly him out.” msn and tv/o. children cnacru.y rule> A£ the t j m5 t ^j s involved denial 
The reporters hired a jeep and made v , oundo d. The El Eucanto rnuruers of thg criticR j role of the . July 2 & 
it to the jungle town o? Vallesrande, gave the Goyernmont t.ie cnance^y. Movement’s urb an guerrilla a ppm. 
where “the CIA agent- in the company p. ?d been waiting for to oepme. n- ra t llS( RU ich of which turned against 
•of Bolivian officers tried, to have us M.I.R. and tne Cor.!uU>n,.-.i..-> A m-. G as ^ ro j n t; ie early 1330’s, 
thrown out of town. But we.-w^te parHainom.aiy h,hnu,ii..y ' During the two-year uprising 

equipped with snflicont crener. ias, used wi.i.e^ v.-oing <. ■ against Dictator Fulgencio Batista, • 

show that we were bona fme l-’ur- force cancc, nuon ’ who dominated Cuban politics for 

naiists,” and were allowed t0 s *‘^ l , t v.,- nearly 25 years, the July 23 under- 

sea Guevara’s oooy fiO'Vn in, St, a-v^c ale full o. Sw»-cin.vi ,.u • • • around struck the most telling blows 


can revolutions was in part a self- 
serving adulteration of history to 
justify consolidation of Ins one-rnan 
rule. At the time this involved denial 
of the critical role of the ■ July 23- 
Movement’s urban guerrilla appa-. 
ratus,. much of which turned against 
Castro in the early 1330’s. 

During the two-year uprising 
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Tii.e Diary of Che Guevara 

edited by Robert Scheer. - . . . 

Bantam,. 192 pp., $1.45 (paper) 

Bolivia a la' liora del Che' ' _ . 

by Ruben. Vazquez Diaz. . 

Siglo Veintuno.: Mexico, 1968. 

■ -The Great Rebel: Che Guevara in Bolivia 

;t>y Luis J. Gonzalez and • 

Gustavo A. Sanchez Salazar, 

.translated by Helen R. Lane. ' " . .- ■ 

Grove, 254 pp., S7.95; $1.45 (paper; 

' The Complete Bolivian Diaries of 
Cne -Guevara and Other Captured 
‘ Documents 

edited by Daniel James. . 

Stein & Day, 330 pp., S6.95 

• * . i • / 

fJacahuasui La Guerrilla del Che 
.cn Bolivia 

--by Jose Luis Alcazar.. . y. 

Era: Mexico, 1969. ./ • 

■ i • * • ‘ * 

'Bolivia bajo el Che 
by Philippe Labreveu'x. 

Replanteo: Buenos Aires, 1968. 

i ■ . V 

' The Death of a Revolutionary: 

Che Guevara’s Last Mission 
“by Richard Harris. . ' ' 

Norton, 21.9 pp., $5.95 ; • . 

John Womack, Jr; 

-The campaign “El Che” Guevara com- 
manded in " Bolivia in 1966-67 was a 
heroic project. It was only in part 
Fidelista, to "reverse* the long series of 
. gaerrillero defeats" in Guatemala, Nicar- 
agua, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, and thereby ‘reassert the valid- 
ity of Fidelista strategy in Latin’Amer- , 
ica (and Fidel’s independence from the 
Soviet Union).. It was in its* ambition 
"characteristically Guevarista, conceived 
not from a Latin American’s concern 
for his own continent but, after the 
massive US intervention in. Indochina, 
from a Latin American’s concern to 
._ sliare 'the fate./ of the “victim of., 
aggression” on . all continents, to ac- 
company the most tormented “to "his 
death or to .victory.” The aim, as . 
Guevara expressed it to the' Tricontin- 
ental Conference, was “to create a 

■ second or a third Vietnam. . . ” 

i The. stakes were immense, as much 
larger than another Fidelista revolution 
as the provocation of US interven- 


O j. ., 

regular Fidelista strategy. To fight 
guerrillas in Latin America as well as in 
Indochina, ■ the United States would 
.have to institute a dictatorship at home, 
which' would eventually collapse, and to 
disperse its armed forces abroad, which 



o'lucionaiio (MNR), had broken into 
factions, and in 1964 had fallen from 
Office under a military coup. The new 
junta nad preserved some reforms, like 
universal suffrage and the peasants’ 
... . £itles t0 . their plots of land. But the 
would eventually disintegrate. With the,' United States, on which Bolivia de- 
center of ' international capitalism in pended heavily foreran ts 


ruins, “new inen” of comradely spirit 
. could then build socialism in peace. The 
; risks were also immense," culminating in 
the chance that the United States, in 
. desperation, would resort to nuclear, 
; weapons. But they wfere the risks that 
, Guevara welcomed as" the moments of 
; truth, and that he could move his 
.comrades to accept. 

If we— those of us who' on a small 
-part of the world map fulfill our . 
duty and place at the disposal of ' 

- this struggle whatever little we are 
-able to give, our lives, our sacrifice - 
—must someday, breathe our last 
. breath in any land not our own yet 
already ours, sprinkled with our 
blood, let it be known that we have 
measured the scope .of our ac- 
tions. .... • ...; *. 

Bolivia was Guevara’s bcst'prospect in" 
Latin America. In comparison with 
"'other countries it did hot. present . the 
disadvantage of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Peru, and Argentina, where Fideiistas 
had already suffered defeats; or that of 
Ecuador and Paraguay, too vulnerable 
to repression; or that of Chile, too 
stable; or that of Uruguay, too urban; or 
that of Brazil, the prize, but no place- 
for Spanish-speaking guerrilleros to 
operate. 

1 0*n its own terms Bolivia, was 
in poor . political condition, ripe for 
subversion. After a' popular rev- 
olution in 19 52 Bolivia ns had gone 
through major reforms, which many of 
them came to cherish as their dearest 
rights— universal suffrage, nationaliza- 
tion of mines (the country’s main 
"industry), 'dissolution “of large "estates 
and distribution of land to peasants, 
'militia of organized workers and peas- 
ants, national confederations qf indus- 
trial and rural Unions (under Trotskyist 
and Communist direction), participation 
of workers in the management of mines. 
Altogether this had been Bolivia’s 
“National Revolution."” But in the early 
1960s the party that had enacted the 


and loans, had 
insisted on cuts in “social justice” for- 
th e 1 . sake of. “economic development.” 
And the junta had duly purged the 
unions, dismissed workers from manage- 
ment, frozen wages, 'ordered big 'lay- 
offs, massacred striking miners, opened 
previously public agencies to private 
; investment, and loudly invited Amer- 
ican capitalists . into the country. In. 
mid-1966 it had its chief, Genera! Rene 
Barrientos, .elected to the presidency. 

Barrientos could count for domestic 
support only on the army, a couple of 
petty parties that could not otherwise 
enjoy office, and a few pet peasant 
unions. He had in opposition all other 
political factions, which were badly 
divided along ideological, tactical, and 
personal lines, but which were still 
organized, we’i "armed, used to the 
concepts of socialism and anti-imperial- 
ism, and sorely intent on regaining 
power. To win, the guerrilleros did not 
need to mount a peasant rebellion or 
sustain a lengthy guerrilla, neither of 
which has ever been an effective' 
procedure in Bolivian politics, but only 
■to wreck the army’s reputation in 
some ambushes, which would bring 
' down the government and allow friend- 
yly leftists to take national office. 

.1 Moreover, if the guerrilleros won ih 
Bolivia-, they had superb prospects .for 
subversion elsewhere. Landlocked into 
the continent, Bolivia had around its 
borders five countries that together 
comprised over half the Latin. Amer- 
ican -population. To the southwest the 
guerrilleros would let Chile be-the 
Christian Democratic government there 
would be strong and sympathetic to 
them anyway, because they would 
weaken Bolivia as a national state. To 
the northwest, however, the guerriller- 
os could . certainly infiltrate armed 
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7. Antonio Ar^uedas frlcndieta wps too. -chief of poi5C3.a^a 
•irrteHSnenoe for Bolivia clurinn ths unfolding of the tragic 
cAnA which saw Che Guevara's destruction and the slow, • 
sj'lent murder of Bolivian sovereignity by the American 
Empire. At its conclusion, he committed two acts of great 
congruence for Bolivian revosuticr.srws: y 

■■" The . first of these was. Arguodas's key role in .the 
eventual publication cf Che's .Bokvsan .diary. Risking the ^ 
, power and prestige of his position, and three times neany 


losing his life, Arguedas srnu; 


CiA-csptu red diary 


to Fide! Castro. 


lies took Che's hands from tne CIA. and 
teams, and hid them in the peaks of 


iX 


• Secondly, A 
Bolivian intelligence. ... 
the Las -Y uncss mountains. One cay, when both he and 
Bolivia ‘are free, he will return and present them to Cnss 

wife.. • • . ' . , , 

, Joe Shea interviewed Arguedas in Mexico City wnerehe 

is now in exile. The Student Advocate wd! print th;£ 
interview in three parts. 1 his is .t ne fi rs t of tns sene_s . 

My name is Antonio Arguadas Mcndieta; 1 am 
1.42 years' old ar.d my present profession is a lawyer. • 
il was born in La Paz, Bolivia, on the 13t'n of June, 

I; .■ 1028. . 

. Q. How did you get the diary of Che Guevara? 
A. The diary of Che Guevara was delivered to 
rne with a great number of documents relating to. 
the. guerrilla war in Bolivia, by Mr. Hugo Murr.y 
who, officially, he'd the position of Director of 
Public Security in Bolivia, but who, in reality, was 
the sub-chief of. the Central Intelligence Agency - 
that operated in my country. Mr. Moray's boss was _ 
Mr. Thomas - Hazlett, who officially held the 
position of first secretary of the Embassy of the ■ 
United States of America. Actually, he was a 
high-ranking agent of the C!A. ; 

Q. Why did you give the diary to Fide! Castro? 

. And, for no money, correct? 

: . A. The situation is the following. I was a 
worker in the factories and the mines, ihen, 1 
worked as a radio/tclegraph operator, flying in the 
planes' of the military Air Force, and I got to know 
all of my country. At the same time that 1 was a 
radio/telegraph operator in the A.ir Force, f was. 
taking courses - in order to receive a degree in 
political science at the Major University of Ssn 
Andres in La Paz. • ’ 

The fact of being, a university student, and at 
the same time being in continuous contact with 
.the government bureaus, so that I examined all the 
people in rny country, made me perceive many 
realities. Under the circumstances, the President/ 
Paz Estenssoro, had 'taken a tu/n to the right, and 
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revolutionary popular party. But because of a 
series of circumstances starting in the year 1855, 
the political regime fell into an orbit of more strict 
dependence with respect to the United States. A 
division was erected among the popular groups, 
unions, and students. They initially responded to 
the MM R government and the' bureaucracy of the 
party, lit the year 1934, the contradictions in tne 
heart of the party and the government were 
'already very great, and a group of officials began 
to reveal themselves ps being opposed to the 
internal situation of the country. ... 

General Barrientos, being in charge of the Air 
Force, realized the political juncture and, in 
’alliance' with 'General Ovando and almost a!! the 
officials, brought about a military coup in order to 
relieve Paz Estenssoro of his power. In those clays, 
as I was' a member of the Air Force, I participated 1 
in this coup nncl, for rny part in the preparation of 
this coup, I was named Sub-Secretary of 
Government.’ The ' Ambassador cf the United 
States in- Bolivia, Mr. Henderson, notified the 
government of Genera! Barrientos that my place in 
the government was poorly looked upon by the 
government of the United States, and that 1 should 
quit as soon as possible. . 

General Barrientos and Genera! Ovando called 
me to a meeting and explained to me that unless I 
would resign my functions in the government, the 
United States would suspend all of its economic, 
military, 1 etc., aid to my country because the 1 
United States' .source of information had 
acknowledged that 1 was a very active Communist. 
Because of this fact, 1 felt obligated to resign my 
high position. But, then I spoke to Col. Edward 
Fox of the United States Air Force, and 
he indicated that he personally thought -- 

Q. Who was Edward Fox? 

A. Ho was the chief of the United States Air 
Force operating in Bolivia. 

Q. But he was not with the CIA? 

A. No. He spoke to me and said to me my 
problems could be resolved because he personally 
thought the things they had said about me were 
false, and that he would put rne in' touch with 
another man - who v/as a civilian - another North 
American. Fie put rne in touch with Mr. Larry 
Stormfield. ' 

- Q. Who is he? 

A. He was the chief of the Cl A in Bolivia. We 
spoke with Mr, Stormfiekl, and he told me that 
the information the United States government had 
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By Lewis II. Diuguid 

Washington Post. Foreign Service 

. LA PAZ — The skyscraper 
j headquarters of the 13,000- 
i student university here is 
• one of the few impressive 
buildings in Bolivia, the 
poorest of the Andean re- 
publics. 

The bullet-pocked doors 
through which one enters 
the tower of the University 
of San Andres are a re- 
minder of recent crossfire 
between left- and right-wing 
student factions. In the 
lobby an exhibit of bas re- 
liefs featured a sinous Che 
Guevara raising a rifle sky- 
ward. Interspersed were pos- 
terart earricaturcs 'of Uncle 
Sam and denunciations of 
the CIA. 

To one side, students bent 
oven' books in the library. 
-Others, carrying arms, occu- 
pied a nearby research Inst i- 
. trite owned by American Do- 
minicans.’ The students said 
it was serving U.S. imperial- 
ists. 

A few days earlier, Uni- 
versity Vice llectcr llolando 
■Costa, 41, had addressed an 
assembly held to. honor Nes- 
tor Paz, who had starved to 
death' among a band of stu- 
dents bent on emulating 
Guevara’s guerrilla exam- 
ple. Guevara was killed in 
Bolivia in 1D67 as lie tried to 
implant armed revolution. 

Dialogue Sought 

.At the assembly, Costa 
called for a Marxist-Ciirist- 
ian dialogue; he represented 
the Marxists. 

Nestor Paz, like most of 
the unsuccessful guerrillas, 
was a‘ Revolutionary Chris- 
tian Democrat. He wrote in 
his diary: 

“Would that my capacity 
to love should grow apace 
with my capacity as a guer 
rill a.” 

- Said Costa; “Probably we 
in this hall will agree that 


i 

! A*"' 

SALVADOR ALLKNDK 
. . . “pragmatic Marxist” 

' These same pressures are 
transforming such venerable 
institutions as the church, 
universities and newspapers. 

In Bolivia, though the in- 
stitutions lend to have more 
continuity than the govern- 
jrhent, they can be as volatile. 
: as the volcanoes. ■ , 

'■ Bolivians have a poignant 
faith that their rugged" 
hind's undetermined ;e- : 
sources are limitless. 

The university, thoroughly 
dominated by Marxists, lias 
long taught that foreign in- 
terests prevent Bolivia from 
reaping those riches. 

. In the chaotic days of last 
October, students demon- 
strated against then-I’resi- 
dent Gen. Alfredo Ovando 
Catidia, and they required 
guarantees from his succes- 
sor, Gen. Juan Jose Torres 
the current president — 
that he would hot turn right 
as Ovando allegedly did, 

'. Students had occupied the 
Bolivian-U.S. binational cen- 
ter (they still hold it) as well 
as the church’s Institute for 
Studies and Social Action, 
which once received an AID 
loan. 

The Bolivian Catholic 


the guerrilla is not the only c j U irch protested the seizure 


model, but personally I have 
no doubt that the armed;; 
struggle is the only road to 
liberation.” 

The social pressures that 
read) extremes in Bolivia 
are present throughout 
South America, producing 
■ the left-wing experiments in . 
government AppWJvetfcFor 


of the institute — one of the 
few times the bishops have 
taken- public issue with the 
government. Forced to 
choose between students 
and the church, Gen. Torres 
decreed that the building 
should become part of the 
iversltv, but that th 

“ ’/VAA/WAAM A , f 
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In Bolivia as elsewhere,' 
many young priests agitate 
for revolutionary change. 
Few Bolivians become 
priests, and probably a ma- 
jority of these clerics are 
foreigners. 

Several months ago, Gen. ' 
Ovando expelled three for- 
eign priests accused of abet- 
ting insurrection.. 

Ilis successor, Torres, has 
permitted the three priests 
to come back to Bolivia. 
Since their return, they 
have joined a campaign to 
have the papal nuncio ex- 
pelled for allegedly inter-; 
veiling in Bolivian affairs. 

The church has influenced 
another Bolivian institution, 
the press. It owns Prescncia, * 
the daily newspaper that led 
the campaign for nationali- 
zation of Gulf Oil Co.’s in- 
vestments. 

Presencia’s editor, Alberto 
Bailey Gutierrez, editorial- 
ized insistently against the . 
firm and ran frequent ex- 
poses intended to shew that 
Gulf was acting against Bo- 
livia’s interests. 

On the strength of his ef- 
forts, Bailey was appointed 
information minister ‘ in 
Ovando’s cabinet. lie was on 
hand when troops broke into 
the Gulf offices after nation- 
alization/ 

Among press laws decreed 
during Bailey’s tenure was 
one that turned newspapers’ 
Monday editions over to the 
papers’ shop unions— a stepj 
which, like other restric-i 
lions, was aimed mainly atj 
muffling opposition to the 
government from the larg- 
cst-circulalion paper, the 
conservative 131 Diario. Soon 
the union-Mondays experi- 
ment was superseded; 

In October, El Diario was 
invaded by , students and 
turned over to its workers, 
silencing Bolivia’s one effec- 
tive conservative voice. 

El Diario. now seems to al- 
ternate between represent- 
ing the views of the govern- 
ment and those of the gov- 
ernment’s more radical ele- 
ments, and only haphazardly 
to present the news. 

Air of Chronic Chaos 


and Bolivia, the new Andean ec j__by the government. 

left. - 


nongovernment institutions, 
accompanied by strikes and 


government Crises, gives Bo- 
livia an air of chronic chaos. 

But anthropologist Rich- 
ard W. Patch, who has stud- 
ied Bolivia for years, lakes 
the view that the country is 
gradually consolidating. lie 
noted, for instance, that live 
critical integration of the In- 
dian majority as partici- 
pants in the society is occur- 
ring at a quickening pace. 

Patch pointed out that be- 
fore dawn, when the Indians 
rise for work, the radio sta- 
tions have bcguii to broad- 
cast heavily in Aymara and 
Quechua instead of Spanish 
— which signifies that the 
Indians now earn enough to 
interest advertisers. 

Some recent Bolivian 
events seem distorted shad- 
ows - of the military transfor- 
mation of Peru, next door. 
The pattern for Bolivia’s na- 
tionalist coup and its take- 
over of Gulf came from 
Peru, where a year earlier — 
in October of 19G3— military 
technocrats had. seized 
power and nationalized the 
unpopular International Pe- 
troleum Co. 

As Bailey" dogged Gulf in 
the I.a Paz daily Prescncia, 
Auguste" /Zimmerman of 
Lima’s El Comercio had 
writted daily of- the sins of 
Il’C and the need to confis- 
cate it. 

Zimmerman is now press 
secretary for the President, 

• Gen. Juan Velasco Alvarado, 
lt is said that Zimmerman 
played a major rqle in the 
workers” takeover of the 
rightist Expreso — it now 
roughly represents the left 
wing of the government — 
and in formulation of a 
feared press law. 

Editors say tire effect of 
the law is to impose self-cen- 
sorship. They feel prohib- 
ited from printing certain 
opinions — from suggesting, 
lor instance, that a division 
might exist within Peru’s 
military leadership. 

tn "Lima, the traditional 
family -owned paper typical 
of Latin capitals is El Com- 
errio. But despite the fact 
that the paper is uncom- 
monly nationalist, which fits 
the approach of the mili- 
tary leadership, the tacit al- 
liance between the govern- 
gjjL and El Commcreio al- 
1b4)kc down over the 
press law. - . 
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■ [GUERRILLA RADIO SILENCE] -*• •; 

^ It .is not unusual for a government to deny any 
success, muck less any reality, to a guerrilla move- 
ment opposing it. Batista, for instance, let out con- 
tinual rumors that- Castro was smashed to smithereens 
vhen he wasn’t, and the reports of Che Guevara’s 
death in Bolivia Were greatly exaggerated at least a ' 
dozen times before the CIA could deliver a corpse to 
match the story. _ . ' 

The pattern of obfuscation in the United States is 
different. It allows' for screaming and hollering about 
the terrible violence that is coming -down on this 
country, and then degenerates into a blubbery debate 
about whether violence, in general, is cherry, lemon 
or lime or even American at all. Since the Adminis- 
tration raising the issue of violence is itself. the, largest 
practitioner of that trade -both at home and. abroad, 
that would seem to give the boot to the question. But 
there. is a talented vice president on the prowl whose 
'opprobrious rhetoric keeps the confusion alive by 
Speeches to Rotarians and other Bedouins and know- 
nothings across the Gaza strips of the midwest and 
southwest.' • - - . ' ■ ■’ 

Despite all the official and unofficial outrage, at 
H. Rap Brown’s assertion that violence was as Amer- 
ican as cherry pie, the National Commission on The 
-Causes and Prevention of Violence took some 350,000 
words last year to say that, in fact, was the ease, and 
that nonviolence* Was not exactly in the mainstream 
of how Americans got things done. The only thing 
new is guerrilla violence, which has never occurred 
in the United States before, but that revelation is 
apparently being- saved for another commission. 

Thus the central reality of violence in society has 
become the new American cliche. But most people 
.don’t- bother, to differentiate among the kinds of 
violence right wing, left wing, government, crim- 

inal, and just plain demented-— instead they lump all 
violence into one burdensome rock for thi,s age where 
Armageddon takes place on prime time. .-. 

This tendency, promoted by the government, has 
delayed any declamatory awareness of the massive de- 
velopment in the United States of the .‘specifically 
calculated violence of modern guerrilla -y.jarfare. But 
■if the bombings continue this fall at 'the current 
. hurricane pace, it is only going to take , someone to 
say it is so and guerrilla warfare, will. become, a. catch - 
word of the- 1 970’s along with women’s liberation 
and the mini skirt. Whether it will be as easily popu- 
larized and assimilated is entirely another question. 

While the government’s semantic holding action 
•against guerrilla war is already slipping, it does re- 
main true that certain realities, especially unpleasant 
ones, take a long time to penetrate the American con- 
sciousness — a phenomenon social critic John Jay 
Chapman referred to as the “habitual mental distrac- 
tion” of Americans. It. is now getting to the point, 
however, where it won’t require the services' of a 
computer to project a war out 'of the rapidly multi- 
plying attacks of guerrilla terrorism and sabotage. 


without any major civil unrest or campus or ghetto 
riots. During March there were G2 left wing, guerrilla 
actions against targets in 17 stales, among them: 

Selective Service Headquarters in Urbatia, Illinois, 
Colorado Springs, and Boulder, Colorado were fire- 
bombed. The Minnesota Selective Service Head-' 
quarters in St. Paul was -heavily damaged when 
sprayed with- black paint in a freak sneak attack. 

Time bombs were discovered at Army installations 
in Oakland, Brooklyn, and Portland. . 

A Post Office was dynamited in Seattle, the Federal 
Building was ffrebombecl in Champaign, .Illinois, and 
a courthouse blown up in Cambridge, Maryland. 

’ Firebombings and arson attacks caused light- to-cx- 
tensivc damage at eight colleges, and physical attacks 
on buildings and security guards took place at the 
University of Puerto Rico and Loop City College in 
Chicago. During the same period, six .high schools 
were bombed, and two damaged by arson.; 

Guerrilla attacks against police took place in Rich-, 
monel, Calif., Chicago, Billings, Monti, Detroit, 
Boulder, Colo., and Cleveland. Dynamite, [-firebombs 
•and sniper fire were employed in the actions. 

In Manhattan* the IBM, General Telephone and 
Mobil Oil buildings were bombed, and incendiary 
devices were set off in Bloomingdale’s and Alexan- 
der’s department stores. During the. month there 
were 1,7 bombing attacks against corporations and 
banks in eight states. 

The geometric, progression of such actions tells the 
story: the 62 guerrilla actions in March, 1970 were 
roughly double those of March of tire previous year 
when 39 attacks took place against sclippls, federal 

installations, police and corporations. In March of 
1968 there were only 14 attacks; in -1S57 there were 
four; and two such instances occurred in 'March of 
1966 and 1965. 

It is surmisable that the administration does not 
require this magazine to tell it that guerrilla warfare 
is" going on in the country. It should not strain even 
the competency of the FBI to uncover such shocking- 
statistics. But just who is going to .tell the people is. 
something else. The. government doubtless lias its own 
reasons for maintaining radio silence about the guer- 
rilla war, but its semantics at times become strained. 
President Nixon, deploring violence in September in 
a major address at landlocked, conservative Kansas 
State University, went to awkward extremes to avoid ' 
the use of even the adjective “guerrilla” (except to 
refer to the “Palestinian guerrillas,” which was all 
'right, apparently, because that was out of town.) In 
describing; American bombers and sniper's, the Presi- 
dent instead variously employed the descriptive, labels 
“disrupters,” “a small minority,” “destructive ac- 
tivists,” “small bands of destructionists,” “acts of 
viciousness,” “blackmail and terror,” and “assaults 
which terrorize.” ■ 

- One reason for the. Administration’s compulsive 
evasion of the term is that it just sounds so back Guer- 
rilla war psychologically is in the “It-can’t-happen- 
here,” category for America. And the admission of 


March varfarc would prompt 
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! MIAMI, Fla., Nov. 22 (UPI). 
t --Three years ago Regis De- 
: bray, young Marxist French- 
1 man who won a place among 
j New Left heroes for his ex- 
j ploits. with 
[ revolutionary Ernesto “Che” 
l Guevara, was sent to prison 
j in Cam irl, Bolivia. 

[ ■ He is still there, and it looks 
like he will stay there, despite 
j constant rumors he soon will 
: be freed. 

A Bolivian military, tribunal 
sentenced Debray in 1967 to 
30 years in prison for guerilla 
■activity. But few people 
■thought he would serve his 
iterm. 

FRIEND. OF CASTRO 

Dcbray, a friend’ of Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro, is a fer- 
vent admirer of the lato. Che 
Guevara and author of a book 
. .on revolutionary theory. He is 
a living martyr to the ' New 
Left. ■ ■ '■ ■ •' 

Debray’s admirers are . di- 
vided on whether Ire will live 
out his sentence or whether 
he will he released by a new 
regime 'in politically turbulent 
Bolivia. Governments don’t 
-last long there. 

- There also was talk of a 
-prisoner exchange, possibly 
with Cuba. 

' Last month, the Bolivian 
•government of President Al- 
fredo Ovando fell 'to a right- 
wing" group, and that regime, 
in turn, fell to the army and 
Gen. Jose Torres, himself a 
•self-styled revolutionary. 
‘.The Torres takeover spark- 
ed new. speculation that Be- 
■ bray would.be freed. 

HAVANA' ACCUSATIONS 
v. Radio Havana broadcasts, 
mpnitored in Miami, accused 
right-wing elements in Bolivia 


More recently, the new Bo- 
livian Army commander, Gen. 
Luis Roque Tcran, told re- 
porters in La Paz that Debray 
might be swapped for Cuba’s 
best known prisoner — Maj, 

Argcntinc-Ciiban Hubert Matos. 

Matos, one of Castro s trust- 
ed aides, Was convicted of 
treason in 1959 -and has been 
in a Cuban prison for . the 
last 11 years. 

Nothing has come of that 
swap. 

Debray still remains in his 
makeshift prison cell at an 
army facility in Cainiri, the 
town where he was convicted. 
The cell also houses Argentine 
pointer Ciro Bustos. The pair 
was arrested in the village of 
Muyapampa on April 20, 1937, 
while trying to leave the coun- 
try after a 43-day sojourn with 

Guevara’s hard-luck and al- 
ready doomed guerilla band. 

' The only event in Debray’s 
life, in the three years since 
■ his sentencing, was his mar- 
riage in 1S6S to his Venezuelan 
sweetheart, Elizabeth Burtos, 
herself a militant leftist. The" 
slender, attractive Mrs.' De- 
bray is allowed to visit oc- 
[ casionally with her husband. 

' . Radio Havana reported she 
found him suffering an ulcer 
and receiving no medication 
. but pain killers. She cornplain- 
i, cd of his food and called on 
Gen. Torres to grant him am- 
nesty. ' \ 

Debray was convicted of 
• murder and received Bolivia’s 
maximum sentence, 30 years. 
But his actual guerilla role 
was that of courier and propa- 
gandist. According to his own 
diary, Guevara told Debray. 
he was a more effective propa- 
, gandist outside Bolivia than 
a guerilla warrior, and De- 
bray agreed to leave. 


TRIAL PROSECUTION ’ 

The prosecution at his trial" 
said he' was guilty of guerilla 
leadership and connected him 
with helping plan two guerilla 
raids in which 17 army men 
and a civilian were killed. In 
Bolivia, the planners are as 
responsible as the murderers. 

A myth has grown around 
Debray’s guerilla role. His 
thin, slightly hunched figure, 
his flo.vving blonde mustache 
and his piercing eyes enhance 
his dramatic image. - ■ ; 

His supporters argue that 
Jie only went to Bolivia to 
interview Guevara and was 
railroaded by the military. 
They say his only real offense 
was -outlining the attack on 
imperialism in his book, 
“Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion?” 

His enemies, including' the 
prosecutor, call him a murder- 
er and guerilla mastermind, 

RISES TO PROMINENCE 

Ironically, his imprisonment 
has catapulted him from ob- 
scurity to prominence. Younp. 
American revolutionaries an 
said to cherish his book, al- 
though It deals only with Latin 
American guerilla movements 
and scorns those who would 
transplant revolutionary tech- 
nique from country to country 
without alterations to fit. the 
area. 

The book’s theme, though, 
shows Debray’s implacable 
hatred for imperialism and his' 
conviction that revolutions are 
made -with guns, not ' words. 
As a symbol for that approach,' 
Debray may be as effective 
in his Camiri prison cell as 
in Paris or Havana giving 
revolutionary seminars, . 


of plotting with the U. S. Cen- * 
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; . By Wiilicinn Worthy 

— - — — — "TT " according to the Department 

William Worthy, correspondent of The Baltimore Afro- of Jua{ice . Campus bombings 
American and a former Hiem an' Fellow, was m Vietnam t, re num|>ered 25j with an a ddi- 
year before and the year after the Ficnc.h dejeai at icn eleven near a campus 

bienphu. Seven years later, (1962) in Midstream magazine, . or j n a eollege town. The fig- 
frej ir(sslwJ c sL4i.?astexfPJ.-tJuS.^9dJViDL!dLyi?kV^lb .-^-~ — ures do not include arson (by 
i ,c Wc must recognize that Cuban revolution will go as which many UOTC and other 

the young in many areas of far to the left as it is pushed. campus military buildings 

the world today are in the j. n the minds of Middle liave been destroyed), pr at- 
raidst of a revolution Americans banking on (he ten)ptec i ars0 n"or attempted 

against the status quo . . . thousand new FBI agents, bombings. 


the world today are in the 
midst of a revolution 
against the status quo . . . 
They will prevail. They will 
achieve their idealistic goals 
one way or another. If they 
have to pull governments 
tumbling down over theii 
heads , they will do it . . .” 
Robert F. Kennedy, 1064 
‘The future comes with 
the same degree of violence 
which is used against it. — 
Barrows Dunham in 
“Heroes and Heretics” 

ff\_ decade ago, in the 
tense period leading up to the 


In the minds of Middle j iave been destroyed), pr at- 
Americans banking on the tempted arson" or attempted 
thousand new FBI agents, bombings, 
the National Guard and stiff 

new laws t o repress campus In July, the chief deputy at- 
upheavals, the history of rev- torney general of California 
olutionary Cuba since Che’s told a Senate subcommittee 
remark should give pause. • that the rate: of bombings in 


Hard-nose counter rev- 
olutionary solutions seem 
to have dubious long-term ef- 


his state alone had risen, 
since June, to nearly twenty a 
week. Leftists, he -said,- had 
stolen, five tons of explosives 


fectiveness in this final thud f rom - a California dam con- 
of the twentieth century. For gtruct } on s it e - over a period of 

- « .<nAvr> flirt - 1 . . 


another six or seven years the 
Cuban government held open 
the door for normalization of 
relations with the United 


years without the contractors 
being aware of it, while right- 
wing Minutemen had stolen 
1400 pounds of, dynamite 


I'A" - , iCianvuv ' j- ' * 

Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, gtales But around 1967, as a f rom a construction site in 
reporter Laura Bciquist or resu b of the war in Vietnam, 3935. 

Look magazine was inter- £ astr0 finally decided there spring, when students 

. . y"-i1 Cl 11% TTo. . , •% . 1 -I rt f i m , . «... • OX 

reborn oed bcinAnf A.mGii-' 


disruptive and records- 
destroying actions. 

Most recently, eight per- 
sons not only destroyed all 
1-A draft files in Rochester, • 
New York, but also invaded, 
at night, the hitherto sacro- 
sanct offices of the FBI and 
the US Attorney. (Five years 
ago, what American, young 
or old, would have even 
thought .of a political raid on 
Mr. Hoover’s “awesome" pre- 
cincts? The fact that the 
unthinkable is now frequent- 
ly happening is perceptively 
analyzed in a brilliant piece 
on tlie new youth culture and 
consciousness in the Septem- 
ber 26 issue of The New 
Yorker.) The raiders, who 
were caught by the merest 
chance when a cop on the 
beat happened to pass the 
Federal Building, obtained 
lists of informers and infor- 


JhiOUiv UJ T, u astro llllcUiy uct.iucu J^ast Spniig, WJiOU 

viewing Che Guevara in Ha- could be no reconciliation f ire bonibed a Bank of AmerF 
vanna. Despite V, 7 ashing ton s Vl ,j' t b the colossus to the ca branch near the Santa 


Soviet camp, and he was still ^\ M y jmplyinc that rebel- Vary C-4 plastic explosives 
making speeches critical ot coUe£ e youth, at some and 39 grenades from resx- 

imrnumsm. ; po j n t in the 1970s, will in dents in the area. 

Miss Berquist wanted to large numbers give up entire- <ns o~tohex 1937,432, 

now how far to the left the i y on the land of their birth ? >- .^^.have admitted 
uhan revolution was going. Any thoughtful answer re- ' ‘ ^ility f or 29. separate 
' quires a sober backward }°ok board raids in whieh 

Che’s reply was direct: a t the extraordinary, cumma- ^ miUion non _ 

hat question should be oi- tivc and accelerating record ■ , ^ ft fdes have 

;cted “to your own govern- 0 f passionate- violencp and • * * destroyed. During the 
rent in Washington. I he. turbulence on and oil cam- - od a ^rowing num- 

puscs, in three years: b er‘ of t’op-drawer" carpora- 

. Just this year, from Janu- with military contracts, 


communi sm. 

Miss Berquist wanted to 
know how far to the left the 
Cuban revolution was going 
to go. 

■ Che’s reply was direct: 
That question should be di- 
rected, “to your own govern- 
ment in Washington. The 


just udis yiscii, ixuju jrtuu- lions with miiii.cU3f 
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333 bombing incidents oc- Yrtdl, and Standard of New 
cuircd in the United States, < j eL . ss y ) )iavc been hit with 


illation on FBI procedures 
against the Black Pantuer 
Party and other revolutionary 
groups. 

jpRIOR to the September 23 
release of the report of the 
President’s Commission on 
Campus Unrest, Chairman 
William Scranton met with a 
limited group of correspon- 
dents and revealed tuat the 
commission believes that out 
of seven million students on 
the country’s campuses, a 
million arc dem'onstrat.ion- 
- minded, and that the trend is 
to “steady growth” in the 
; number of dissenters. The 
" commission complained in 
its report to Mr. Nixon, that 
'.“an increasing number (of 
’ students), not terrorists 
! themselves, would not turn 
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. Gen. Juan Jose Torres', who gained the presidency in 
a 'military coup last month, refused to allow former 
interior minister Antonio A.rguedas to return to Bolivia 
from exile in Cuba. Arguedas, who sent. die 1937 field 
diary of Che Guevara to Cuba, maintains a CIA plot 
forced him to leave his country. . . . A report in Muham- 
mad Speaks said more than half the children born in 
Bolivia' die before their fifth birthday and more than 
40% of the population is stricken with tuberculosis. 



: TT*-' ■ : .. THAILAND - - - 

The pending transfer of U.S. B-52 bombers from 
Okinawa, to Thai bases was denounced by "The Voice of 
the People of. Thailand'' radio. . . . The Bangkok regime / 
has admitted CIA planes presently taking off from Takli 
base to bring arms, military supplies and provisions to 
mercenaries’ ip Laos. . Time magazine estimates some 
280 U.-S. "phantom" jets are based in Thailand and 
South Vietnam and said the U.S. hes lost 731 6 planes 
and helicopters in nearly 10 years of war in Southeast 1 

Asia Direct investment by U.S. groups in Thailand 

has reached some. $2 billion, with over ISO U.S.-owned 
companies, factories, banks and offices established in the 
country. Dominated sectors of the economy are finance, . 
oil extracting and refining, tin refining, rubber proces ; 
sing and textiles. "In addition," according to Hsinhua, 
the China news agency, "U.S. and Japanese monopoly 
capitalists are dumping large quantities of commodities 
in Thailand, bringing about an unprecedented deficit in 
the latter's foreign trad.e." 
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U.S.-Aided Social Studies Center Stirs Political 


By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

Special to Tiw Ntvr Yotli Tim(5 

LA PAZ, Bolivia, Oct. 15— 
The Bolivian Institute for Stud- 
ies and Social Action— a social 
science institute established 
•with the aid of the United 
States Government, operated by 
Dominicanpriests and currently 
occupied by Marxist students 
armed with machine guns— has 
become the center of a political 
storm that could prompt civil 
war in Bolivia. 

The issues pit Castroite Marx- 
ists against Conservatives, af- 
fect the Roman Catholic Church 
and raise charges of espionage 
and intrigue. 

Marxist university directors 
and Bolivian guerrillas charge 
that the institute is an agency 
of the. United States Govern- 
ment. Militants charge that 
over the years the institute has 
been given a clandestine radio 

• transmitting station from the 

’ United States Army, and $2- 

million in shares from the Gulf 
Oil Company. 

The institute, which was 
.founded in 1963 by the Chi- 

<-cago Province of Dominican 

'•[Fathers has been, a major po 
i.litical issue here in the last 
[year. The building that houses 
the institution was built with 
the help of a $118,000 grant 
(from the United States aid 
i-mission here. It adjoins San 
i Andres Higher University, which 
: Js dominated by Marxist 
: extremists. 

. Lfeftist Heads University 

• The rector of the state-sup- 
ported university. Dr. Oscar 
Prudencio, is an extreme leftist, 

f whose anti-United States views 
closely reflect those of many of 
the 12,000 students. 

Students seized the institute 
' building last April, but the po- 
lice dislodged them after an 
hour. However, students armed 
with guns and explosives seized 
the building again on Oct 6 
during the turmoil in which 
Gen. Juan Jos6 Torres came to 
power as. President. 


i Their rector, Dr. Prudencio, “We received $2,000 from 
(announced yesterday that the Gulf, not S2-milhon. I can say 
'institute had been seized “for categorically that neither we 
served the interests 


Storm in Bolivia 


not havin D 

of Bolivia,” and that the uni 
jversity would not consider giv 
ing it up. 

General Torres, whose ac 
cession to power resulted partly 


here” nor the Dominicans in 
Chicago have even one share 
of Gulf Stock,” he said. 

“As for our radio," he con- 
tinued. “It was a very good one 
costing about $1,000. We used 
to use it to communicate with 
our centers in other Bolivian, 
cities and with the home office! 
in the l/nited States. 

“But I wish we -never had 
had that radio, although we 
bought it ourselves. The stu- 


from the violent support ini- 
tially given him by the stu- 
dents, seemed disposed to 
meeting university demands, 

Two American priests — the 
Rev. Edward Cleary and the Rev. 

James Burke, both of Chicago — 

[remained in their quarters at jdents — seeing the antenna in 
the institute able to come and the back of the building and 
go, but constantly under thej later, when they seized the 
watch of armed students; place, they found the call-sign 
land not permitted to receive s book used by all ham radio sta- 
'visitors. Jtions— assumed some kind of 

IC.I.A. activity was involved. 


Protest by Bishop 

The Most Rev. Jorge Man- 
rique Hurtado, Archbishop of 
La Paz, and the Most Rev. 
Armando Gutierrez Granier, 
president .of the Bolivian Epis- 


Church sources expressed, 
hope that the Government; 
might • decide to expropriate, 
the institute and pay the. 
organization, 

'With the funds from that, 


copal Conference, have both however small,” Father Burke 
protested to the new Govern-, said, “We could perhaps bund 
iment about the seizure ofthejanew headquarters, preferably; 
1 institute but to no immediate \ shack {ar f rom the university, 

effect. : hic h would be less conspicu- 

“I wish it were true that we.^ ., this beautiful 

lhad received all the money^s t nan 

they say we did,” Father Burke Pro jects of the institute have 
said. . . - »r,rluded courses for. peasant 

“The United States aid mis- l.vomen on hovr to feed their 
[sion paid for the buildmg_of f f or less than SO cents 

lour headquarters, but the Do- a s well as courses for 

minicans themselves purchased nd pu blic administra- 
'and improved the property, °° clors 

which is now worth more than • j nst ; tu t e frequently has 
$250,000,” he said. “In 1967, sociological studies and 

[we received a $32,000 grant remote parts of 

(from the Alliance for Progress 
for teaching projects. We have 
received money from _ the 
Schmidt Foundation in Chicago 
for teaching, from Oxfam, the 
English Relief Organization, and 
so forth.” 

“We also have been paid for 
specific research or teaching 
contracts, in some cases re- 
quested by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment,” he continued. “But 
none of this income has cov- 
ered our expenses, and the 
Dominicans have always had 
to make up the difference.” . . 


opinion polls m remote parts 
Bolivia, virtually unknown even 
to the La Paz Government. 
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By Richard Is, Ward - 

Left-leaning Gen. Juan Jose Torres 
came to power in Bolivia last week. In the 
process, he blocked a rightist putsch with 
the support of the workers movement, 
armed peasants and leftist students. 

The events confirmed one of Che 
Guevara’s last statements after his capture 
/by pIA-supervised units of the Bolivian 
y army in 1967-regardless of his fate, the 
revolution in poverty-stricken Bolivia 
' would continue to live. 

CIA intrigues in Bolivia continued to 
the present. On October 4, the army chief, 
Ger.. Rogelio Miranda, closely linked to 
the U.S. and reactionary Argentinian 
circles, moved to oust President Alfredo 
Ovando Candia. Although a majority of 
top military officers are rightists, Mir- 
' anda’s move was opposed by Torres, who 
was backed by the popular movement and 
a majority of the armed forces, including 
the Air Force and even some top-ranking 
officers. . 

President Ovando, a general who 
himself took power in a September 1969 
coup, initially tried to make a deal with the 
rightists as he had done on previous 
: occasions during his year in office. The 
Papal Nuncio also tried to smooth things 
out by arranging a meeting between 
Ovando and Miranda on October 5. 
Apparently the' U.S. embassy and the 
rightists would not be satisfied with partial 
measures and Ovando resigned the 
following day. . 


ingly repressive measures. During the last 
four months, Ovando removed Torres 
from his command and forced two leftist 
ministers to leave the government. 

Because one' of Ovando’s first moves 
was the nationalization of Gulf Oil’s 
Bolivian properties in October 1969, he 
had been considered by some observers as a 
left nationalist. But this action was 


i"' . Guerrillas kidnapped two German 
employes of a U.S. mining concern this . 
summer, successfully obtaining the release 
of 10 political prisoners in exchange for 
the Germans. At the end of July, eight 
guerrillas of the Peredo group were killed, 
summarily executed after their capture, 
according to some reports. 

Four of the eight guerrillas were' 
prominent students, including Adolfo 


iett nanonausi. dui — , ; . 

primarily aimed at calming the left, which Quiroga Bonado, president of the Bolivian- 
protested strongly this summer when University Federation. There was wide- 
Ovando agreed °to pay $78 million in spread agitation after the government 
compensation to Gulf, despite large ' refused to return the bodies of the slain 
Bolivian claims against Gulf for unpaid guerrillas to their families. _ 


taxes that had been" pending prior to 
Ovando’s coup. 

Pressure from Oil companies. 

After the nationalization. Gulf began to 
sabotage the Bolivian oil and gas industry 


The. student movement gained -sym- 
pathy from workers, especially tin miners, 
also victims of government violence when 
they had demonstrated for improvement 
of their conditions, the miners are 
suffering from pay cuts and unemploy- 


sabotaee tnc convian uu — - - - 

to force Ovando to come to terms. Gulf ment under U.S.-promoted measures to 

removed the blueprints from the country improve the “economic health” of the 
for a gas-separation plant it was mining industry. 


constructing and organized a worldwide 
blockade of Bolivian oil products. Ovando 
caved in to pressure from Gulf, the 
Argentinian junta and the World Bank.^ A 


Ovando was compromised 

Ovando kept moving to the right but 
not fast enough for the U.S. embassy and 


Argentinian juma tum — — -- 

pipeline had been under construction with the Bolivian oligarchy, known as the 


World Bank and Argentine support 
between Argentina and the Bolivian 


“Rosea,” or screw. Ovando had no 
sympathy for the left and he sought to 


One-day junta 

Miranda first proclained himself pres- 
ident but quickly thought the better of it 
and decided to name a three-man junta 
instead. He must have thought that 
popular opinion would more readily be 
calmed if he pulled the levers from 
backstage. Miranda’s junta lasted barely 
one day. Denouncing the junta as 
“colonialist and fascist,” Torres took 
command of the military forces loyal to 
.“revolution” and the junta collapsed in the 
face of the strong opposition. 

The popular movement appears to have 
been decisive in bringing Torres to power 
bn October 7. The previous day, the 
Bolivian Workers Central called upon its 
members to take to the streets to prevent 
troop movements and militant student 
_ "group ITdeclare'd their support for. a Torres 
government that would be left and 
nationalist with worker and student 

participation. . 

Since Ovando took power last year, he 
has been confronted by opposition on the 


between Argentina amx ~ --- — . — , ~ 

gasfields Business Week magazine boasted maintain power by throwing a few crumbs 
January 3 that the Bolivian national oil to the populace. The rightists correctly 
company would never be able to exploit judged that Ovando had compromised 
the ceized properties. - himself and his fence-straddling game was 

Ovando’s solution was to make an up. However, they misjudged t£e strength 
agreement with Hispanoil, a Spanish of popular movement. ' . . „ 

company of joint state and private Tones began his rule by promising a 

ownership. Under the new arrangement government responsrve to worxer. pcas.n, 

with Hispanoil, a Gulf associate. Gulf was and student demands. The new cabinet i.» 
to refVnfthe oil.Hispanoil would market it comprised of “moderates,” half of whom 
and Argentina would be given a larger arc military men, but Torres is aware tL-i 
quota of Bolivian natural gas. - he owes his position to the popular wul an 

Despite his willingness to cooperate it is likely he will steer a more leftward 
with foreign investors, Ovando wa£ course than his predecessor, 
considered unreliable and the CIA wejt In the days since Torres rnoved into 
into high gear after he became president, the presidential palace in La I az, .veneers 
Accordin'* to Alberto Bailey, former an d students have seized control of 

Information Minister under Ovando,- the Bolivia’s reactionary newspapers and 
CIA has been planning a rightist coup since placc d them under workers control, u.b. 

last December. agencies' in Oruru and Cocnambamba 

During the past year, CIA-backed h ave been sacked, armed civilians have 
riehtist elements assassinated some student re i ea sed political prisoners from jail_ and 
leaders pressured Ovando ' to remove university students have proclaimed 
liberal nationalist officials that they called October 8-15. as a week of homage to the 
“Tunamaros ” encouraged government memory of Che Guevara. . 

reDression and occupied the university Obviously sensing that the upheaval is 
, with rightist terrorists. . ' , 'deeper then last year’, dress rehearsal 

. , , Washington suspended U.S. economic and 

t Guerrilla movement reconstituted military aid to Bolivia after the chief U.S. 
In part, the left responded by a renewal cron i cs took refuge in foreign embassies 

» of the guerrilla movement. During the j n La Paz. • ■ 

“ summer two centers of guerrilla activity Torres’- political future can only be 

c Sullliuci, u . . . « . . j Am i rvrAccvna firms 


has been confronted by 0 PP°Jtion on^he ™ Q er ; d w onc studen t-Ied and the more assure d if he meets the pressing demands 

right-wing pressure and adopted mcrcas- yo g of the Boltv i an National opular reg ime which will enable the 

Ior . -.a of Che ricf^nH themselves against 
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P . S. Calm as Bolivian Hostility Grows 


By MALCOLM VV. BROWNE 

SptdiJ fca T H* XTtw York Tlm»s 

LA PAZ, Bolivia, Oct. 16 — In 
the face of growing anti-Ameri- 
can terrorism and assaults on 
United States property con- 
doned by the La Paz Govern- 
ment, the United States has de- 
cided to turn the other cheek 
toward Bolivia. 

During. the last week or so, 
more than $36,000 in damage 


Pistols were trained at the ma- 
rines, while the raiders sacked 
the house. ' They left after 
changing their own clothing for 
new civilian suits owned by the 
marines. 

Last year, the defunct gov- 
ernment of Gen. ■ Alfredo 
Ovando Candia, heavily pressed 
by Marxists, nationalized assets 
of the Gulf Oil Company. It 
seems likely that American- 


has been inflicted on United j ^tioSaSeT ^ a ' S ° WiU be 

! La at e p\z G °CoXblr P 0%ro n |, If ^ e . Exists eventually 
Si’ 11 ™ theif way, there will be 


Sucre and Trinidad. United 
States Information Service cen- 
ters in most of these places 
have been heavily damaged or 
•wined out. 

; The work has been carried 
.cut by ' well-armed student 


no indemnification for any of 
this, although President Torres 
has promised to see that Gulf 
is reimbursed. 

One by one, organizations in 
which United States citizens 
have had key roles have been 


! eliminated in Bolivia. Last De 
t ant s~tors of th -Go err mi- t. . cem ber, for example, the 

The su.c’.nt. e~pect ® ,,^. e jovando Government expelled 
able to ictain some of the bu.d- lfll£ , nrr ,_ Ampririin 


ings they occupy by force, no 
tablv the Bolivian-American Bi- 
national Center in La Paz. The 
hew President, Gen. Juan Jos4 
Torres,. meeting with university 
leaders, assured them .their de- 
mands would receive "favor- 
able attention.’’ 

No Action by Regime 

So far, Government authori- 
ties have done nothing to move 
against t'pe student guerrillas, 
■whatever the offense. 

Student militants took over 
the only nonleftist newspapers 
in the country', which now are 
being run by Marxist coopera- 
tives. Needless to say, little 
good is being printed about the 
[United States in any of them. 

Student raids have hurt in- 
dividuals as' well as national 
institutions. 

' Last week, student militants 
in La. Paz, armed with pistols 
and machineguns, moved into 
the house used by United States 
Marine Corps embassy guards. 


the pro-American Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of 
Labor, charging it was a front 
for the Central Intelligence j 
Agency. , v\ 

Student and labor organiza- 
tions are pressing hard to fin- 
ish the job. They want the 
Peace Corps, which has about 
120 volunteers in the country, 
eliminated from Bolivia. And 
they want every other vestige 
of United States influence, cul- 
tural or otherwise, expunged. 

Leftists in and out of the 
Government stop short of de- 
manding an end to diplomatic 
relations with Washington or 
aid from the United States, 
however. 

The new Torres Government 
made it plain through channels 
that it was hoping for speedy 
recognition by the United 
States. In fact, Washington was 
among the first dozen countries 
to recognize the Torres regime, 
before most of the Communist' 
bloc had done so. 

Washington, a!so_ has . done' 


nothing so far to cut off aid 
to Bolivia or to threaten La Paz 
with any kind of economic sane 
tion. 

Since the revolution of 1952, 
Bolivia has received more than 
$450-million in aid from the Un- 
ited States, which is still flow- 
ing at the rate of about $1 
million a month. 

Despite the hostility I.a Paz 
has shown to United States 
companies, notably Gulf, Boliv- 
ian officials are counting on 
American development assist- 
ance. ■ 

Minister Seeks Credit 

The new Minister of Energy 
and Hydrocarbons, Enrique Ma- 
riaca, is. going to Washington 
this weekend to negotiate cred- 
it with both the World Bank 
and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. The money in- 
volved will be mainly Ameri- 
can! 

/Apart from political consid- 
erations, Americans living in 
Bolivia are in constant danger 
of assassination by dynamite 
explosions or gunfire. 

The United ‘States Ambassa- 
dor, Ernest V. Siracusa, has 
adopted a policy of closing the 
Embassy here whenever dem- 
onstrations or attacks seem im- 
minent or likely. Officials and 
their employes are forced in- 
creasingly to live under sei-^e. 

“I hope the soft touch turns 
out to be worth it," the pro- 
prietor of a small, American- 
owned business said. “It sure 
wasn’t worth it in Cuba, and 
South America seems more -like 
Cuba every day.” j 
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J|v v By ' WILLI AM', WORTHY 


'-V'. I. The Violence t 

/ Vt A decade ago, in the tense period lead-. 
/ ing to the Bay ol Pigs invasion of Cuba, 
■reporter Laura Berquist of Look maga- 
zine was interviewing Che Guevara in 
^Havana. Despite Washington’s tightening 
•ol the economic noose, Fidel Castro had 
-nut yet taken his country into the Soviet 
Tamp and he was still making speeches 
critical of communism, 

--."Miss Berquist wanted to know how far 
lo the left the Cuban revolution was going 




'jOgo. 

v^Che’s rep 


eply was direct: That question 
'Should be directed “to your own govern- 
ment in Washington, The Cuban revolu- 
tion will go as far to the left as it is 
■pushed.’’ . :/ 

In the minds of Middle Americans, 
•banking on the thousand new FBI agents, 
^National Guard and stiff new laws to 
.^repress campus upheavals, the history of 
.’revolutionary Cuba since Che’s remark 
^hould give pause. Hard-nosed counter- 
-revolutionary solutions seem to have du- 
blous long-term effectiveness in this final 
•‘third of the Twentieth Century. For an- 
other six or seven years the Cuban gov- 
ernment held open the door for normali- 
sation of relations with the United States. 
-But around 1967, as a result of the Viet- 
'-iiam war,- Mr. Castro finally decided 
;*there could be no reconciliation with the 
Jfolossus to the North until, as he put it, 
Uthere is a complete change in our sys- 
tem. 

:‘; vAm I implying that rebellious college 
.jyouth, at some point in the 1970’s, will in 
-large numbers give up entirely on the 
Aland of their birth? Any thoughtful an- 
swer requires a sober backward look at- 
‘■the extraordinary, cumulative and accel- 
erating record of passionate violence and 
turbulence on and off campuses, in the 
Short space of three years: 

■j- This year, there have been nearly 
$40 bombing incidents in the ■ United 
States, according to the Justice Depart- 
ment. Campus bombings have numbered 
526, with another dozen near a campus or 
a college town.- The figures do not in- 
clude arson (by which many Reserve 
Officers Training Corps and other cam- 
fpiis military buildings have been de- 
stroyed), or attempted arson or attempt- 
ed bombings. 

-2. In July, the California chief deputy 
’state alone had risen, since June, to 


nearly 20 a week. Leftists, he said," had 
stolen 5 tons of explosives from a Cali- 
fornia dam construction site over a pe- 
riod of years without the contractors 
being aware of it, while right-wing Min- 
ulemen had stolen 1,400 pounds' of dyna- 
mite from a construction site Tif" 1965. 

3. Last spring, when students fire- 
bombed a Bank of America branch near 
the Santa Barbara campus of th'e'Univer- 
,sity of California, policemen Seized 9-1 
pounds of military C-4 plastic explosives 
and 39 grenades from area residents. 

, ,4. Since October, 1957, 432 war protes- 
’tors have admitted responsibility for 22 
.'separate draft board raids in. which more 
than a million nonduplicated draft files 
Jiave been destroyed. During the same" 
period, a. growing number of top-drawer 
corporations with military contracts, in- 
cluding Dow Chemical, General Electric, 
■International Telephone & Telegraph and 
Standard Oii of New Jersey, have been 
'•"hit with disruptive and records-destroy- 
'ing actions. ' * 

5. Most recently, eight persons not only- 
.destroyed all 1-A draft files in Rochester, 
N.Y., but also invaded at night the hith- 
; erto sacrosanct offices of the FBI and the 
.United States Attorney. (Five years ago, 
•what American, young or old, would have 
.'even thought of a political raid on' J. 
Edgar Hoover’s “awesome” precincts? 
The fact that the unthinkable is frequent- 
ly now happening is perceptively ana- 
iyzed in a brilliant article on the new 
youth culture and consciousness in the 
September 28 issue of The New Yorker.) 
The raiders, who were caught by the 
merest chance when a beat patrolman 
happened to pass the federal building, 
obtained lists of informers and informa- 
tion on FBI procedures against the Black 
Panther party and ether revolutionary 
groups. After being held in $100,006 bail 
each, the eight are being rushed to trial 
this month. The government obviously 
does not want the defendants touring 
campuses and discussing the fruits of 
their raids. 


II. 


The 


demonstration-minded, and that the 
trend is to “steady growth” in the num- 
ber of dissenters. The commission com- 
plained in its report to President Nixon 
that “an increasing number ' tof stu- 
dents], not terrorists .themselves, would 
not turn even arsonists and bombers over 
to law enforcement officials.” _ > 

° To the dismay of many middle-class 


Students. 

"d a f; 

; ■ Prior to the September 26 release of 
(he report of the President’s Commission 
on Campus Unrest, Chairman William 
Scranton met with a group of correspond- 

the .country’s campuses, a million are 


Mr. Worthy, a correspondent of the Balti- 
more Afro-Americau and a former Nie* 
inau Fellow, is a free-lance journalist 
who has been published in Esquire, 
Ebony, Ramparts, Christian Century, 
Midstream and Life magazines* " ‘ 

The future comes >vitli 
the same degree of vio- 
lence which is used against 

h. ; ' .. • . 

—Barrows Dunham in “Heroes 
and Heretics.” 

parents, their sheltered children can leap 
from a generally conservative position to 
bomb-throwing activism during one short 
academic year. 

Not all students or others being hotly 
pursued by the poiice’and FBI know the 
route into,’ or avail themselves of, under- 
ground escape channels. Revolutionary 
violent acts are “decentralized,” locally 
planned and autonomous; there is no 
national directorate or national coordi- 
nating apparatus. But there does exist an 
effective North American ■ network for 
hiding and protecting revolutionaries and 
for getting them out of this hemisphere to 
countries “where the FBI can’t go,” as 
Pete Seeger put it in his 1962 song about 
Robert "Williams’s flight from North Car- 
olina to Cuba. 

In the case of revolutionaries, including 
Weathermen, who are opposed to going 
into exile, the FBI has a poor track 
record; their “wanted” pictures remain 
on Post Office walls month after month, 
.certainly a strong encouragement. Jo oth- 
ers inclined toward revolutionary vio- 
lence. The country is so large, youth and 
student disaffection is so vast that, after 
dramatic and well-publicized bombings, 
one has the distinct impression in most 
cases that the FBI doesn’t know for 
look." The three White Panthers 
sOonTo be tried for the 1968 bombing of a 
Central Intelligence Agency office in Ann 


J 
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Left-Wing Military 
Regime in Bolivia 



' ' Gen. Juan Jose Torres, who emerged as the 
leader of Bolivia’s military government after a brief 
military face-off, is a left-wing nationalist who may 
test the restraint and wisdom of U.S.. diplomacy. 

Torres and the military and civilian leaders 
around him are admirers of the military junta ■ 

'• which seized control of neighboring Peru two years ^ 
ago. The Peruvian junta nationalized an oil field 
and refinery of a Standard Oil Co. subsidiary. It 
bought up estates of large landholders and redistri- 
buted them to peasants. It has fiercely maintained ( 
its claim to 200 miles of ocean off its shores. A 
similar combination of socialist changes and. exag- 
gerated nationalism may be expected in Bolivia. 

Bolivia, with a per capita income of only $121, is 
the poorest country in Latin America, with the 
exception of Haiti. About 70 per cent of its area lies * 
in the humid, densely vegetated western margin of 
the Amazon Basin and contains some of the last ^ 
unexplored territories on earth, ’ ! 

The days of brutal military dictatorship run by 
ignorant and corrupt generals appear ended in : 

: Bolivia and Peru, as elsewhere. The “new military’ 
takes education, economics and national planning . 
seriously. 

The seizure of power by Torres, is the climax of a ( 
struggle which began 18 months ago after popular ; 
President Rene Barrientos Orluno was killed in a 
helicopter crash. The civilian vice president who . 
succeeded Barrientos was ousted a year ago in a 
military coup led by Gen. Alfredo Ovando Candia. 
After last year’s coup, and the nationalization of " 
' - Gulf Oil Corp. properties, there were rumors in La 
- Paz of a conservative counter-coup backed by the 
United States. The rumor triggered demonstrations 
by students, workers and peasants. A left-wing 
: Bolivian official said the government had found a . 
' Central Intelligence Agency “center of operations’’ ■ 
; in La Paz. 

This purported U.S. activity is difficult to eval- 
uate. If ‘th e CIA-w ere planning a coup, it wouldn’t 
admit it. TSestory could have been manufactured 
to bolster support for the military regime. 

Any CIA activity certainly would be a mistake. 
Russia already is encouraging closer diplomatic and 
commercial ties with Peru and Bolivia. A punitive _ 
U.S. policy toward the new Bolivian government 
merely would drive it into closer relations with the 
■ Soviet bloc. 
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Press 


ines Repression o> 

• By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

Special to The New York Times 
IAPAZ Bolivia, July IS — j a co-director of the newspaper 
Twenty-five Bolivian policemen, j- * 

including three lieutenants, en "| demanded to know who had! 
tered the office of a local’ 


newspaper this week and j 
roughed up its staff in an in-j 
jident that underlined the vio- 
lence and repression that have 
been directed against the Boli- 
Ivian press in recent months. 

On July 9, Horacio Alcazar 
Penaranda, news editor of La 


js eunui , u i ^“logneral fighting began, in which 
Prescncia, was /^ifven a woman delivering coffee 

group of young men believed to, -- 


J 


written the article. When in- 
formed that the directors were 
responsible for all material in 
the publication, the officer^ 
reportedly grabbed a cArtoon- 
ist, Clovis Diaz, by the shoul- 
ders and began shaking him, 

Mr. Clovis then pushed the 
policeman to the floor, and! 



be army officers, and released 
a day later. The kidnappers lec- 
tured their prisoner continu- 
ously on their political views, 
[which were understood to 
coincide with those of President 
Alfredo Ovando Candia. 

Last month, Elmo Catalan, 
a Marxist journalist from Chile 
[who apparently was working 
| with Bolivian guerrillas, and 
[his wife were found murdered 
near the city of Cochabamba. 
Correspondent Expelled 
The Government expelled 
,Gonzalo Lopez Munoz, corres- 
pondent for The Economist and 
i Business Week, on March 27 
; after having briefly jailed him 
las a spy. Twelve days earlier, 


to the newspaper offices was 
roughed up. The fighting 
stopped when officers _ of the 
criminal affairs division ap- 
peared. 

'We believe the government 
was not responsible for this 
attack,” Mr. Cordoba said. 
"However, if these policemen 
are not dealt with, the news- 
paper and radio strike will 
certainly be carried out. We 
demand security and things 
have gone much too far.” 

The Cabinet reportedly met 
on the problem later in the 
week. 


Staff Members Threatened ■ 

"This is not the first time La 
Jornada has had violent trou- 


iAK^edo Alexander, editor of the! ble.” Mr. Cordoba said. "Some 
newspaper Hoy, knd his wife years ago our printing machm- 
Iwcre killed by a bomb thrown jery was dynamited, and many 


into their home, 
i On Feb. 21, the leftist milita- 
ry Government decreed that all 
newspapers would regularly 
print commentary by employes 
as well as editors. The law 
[was intended to help the join 


of' our staff members have been 
threatened.” 

Antonio Arguedas, the for- 
mer Bolivian police chief who 
smuggled the diary of the late 
guerrilla leader Ernesto Che 
I Guevara to Cuba, returned to 


Sts of the extreme ft, who|iolivia from exile last year and 
dominate the powerful Bolivian worked for a time for La Jorna- 
[Federation of Journalists. da. He took lefuge at the Mexi 
In this week’s incident, the lean Embassy here after he was 
policemen, in uniform but ap-!woundcd by machine-gun fire 
parently acting without author-: from an unknown assailant. 
fzaUon entered the office ofl Mr. Arguedas eventually ob: 
La Jornada and reportedly de-;tained a safe-conduct pass to 
manded that reporters and go to Mexico, and recently 
editors °o out in the street moved to Cuba. _ 
with them to fight "man to "The new terrorism we are 
witn tnem seeing in Bolivia is not trace- 

able to any one group,” Mr. 


man. , , 

• In the free-for-all that ensued 
jno one was seriously hurt, but 
the incident resulted in a 24- 
hour protest strike that left La 
Paz without newspapers yes- 
terday and the threat for a 
wider strike that would close 
all the nation’s newspapers and 
broadcasting stations. 

Shortly after the incident 
Government officials said that 
the policemen involved had all 
been arrested and that the as- 
sault was "deeply regretted.” 

The day before the incioent, 
La Jornada and other news- 
papers here published an ar- 
ticle saying that a national 
policemen had been shot to 
death after .having raped a gtrL 
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-criminal affairs section of th 
I [police department 
d the jii-nount. 


Cordoba said. 

“Some of it is merely to settle 1 
personal grudges,” he said. 
“Some of it is caused by well- 
known terrorist organizations. 
With respect to the Catalan 
murder, it is hard to say.” 

Last month the chief of the 
National Police said that the 
United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, was responsible 
for the Catalan murders. “In 
Bolivia we seem to have a kind 
of psychosis about the C.I.A. 
and its affairs,” Mr. Cordoba 

“At any rate,” he added, “we 
have reason to worry about the, 
various secret societies nowj 
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confirmed! Many of 
1 rishc-win 



groups, and 
thorn are extreme j 
cells. These are hard; 
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SUE MARSHALL 
'For Severn 1 years, Van Nuya Air- 
■ port has been the takeoff point for 
' high and low aerial rcconnnis- 
/i sance missions over Latin Amer- 
j ica and Africa operated by the 
‘ Central Intelligence Agency. 


This information was made pub- gfain office in Milwaukee, Wis;l 
lie two weeks ago by a former pi- /.onsin, nnd its west const office 
lot for Mark Hurd Airways, whoyin Goleta at 5760 Dawson Avenue, .' 
docs not wish his identity to be phone number (805)967-1261. 




revealed. According to this man, 
Mark Hurd Airways is a CIA 
front operating under the guise 
of a corporation which works un- 
der contract to the Department of 
Agriculture making aerial maps. 

One of the major tasks Hurd has 
undertaken in the past years has 
been to compile an extremely de- 
tailed topographical map of the 
Bolivian highlands, using infra- 
red photography and electronic 
instruments. This map was rc- 
: sponsible for the CIA being able 
to pinpoint Che Guevara’s guer- 
rilla band and finger him for as- 
sassination. 

Hurd was busted from Bolivia 
in 19C8, one year after Guevara’s 
! death, when its secret base was 
1 discovered by the Bolivian gov-- 
eminent, but this fact went largely 
unnoticed in the newspapers, 
v Mark ; Hurd A.irwaya_,haa. jta^ 


Staff members at the Valley \ 
Peace Center, which is located ’ 
near Van Nuys Airport, have been •; 
aware of suspi- ious-looking un- D 
marked aircraft taking off from 
there for a long time. I i 

"Hurd’s office is located behind j 
the National Air Guard, and they , 
have all sorts of barricades and j 
sentries," commented a Peace 
Center spokesman. “Every now- 
m\d then a strange, unmarked jet I 
take off and land, and some* $ 
limes we sec U-2s, which are big, 
black things.” 

Valley Peace Center conducted I 
lcaflcting of the National Air Guard j 
offices last week, and have tried ! 
to make the story public, but al- .1 
though reporters appeared and.; 
took copious notes, not a word of) 
the news' has appeared _in_'_thq j 
press.; 
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I. MOSCOW - “The latest / , ■■■■ 

’ 1' exposure of CIA activities in ■ 

L Chile, Bolivia, Peru and other iJV : 

J, Latin American countries \J- . v 

show one of the aspects of the j. ■ : , 

i-U.S. policy of ‘partnership’ . . : ; ; 4 
£with Latin America,” said a , \ 

’recent news article- in the v ; 

; Soviet newspaper Izvestia. j 

“IF THERE is anything new. ■ J 
; •{; ; in Latin American policy of the , o . ; V ' 

v- U.S.,” writes political : A 

•. -columnist Busland Tuchnin, ; • ' , . - 

•j"it is only that the American J ' ' 

O monopolies have to act in that > 
f ’area of the world much more , 

, £' carefully and cautiously than 

" they did during the days of ■ : ' . 

/•‘gunboat diplomacy’. Anti 
' imperialist feelings have now - , 
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/Exchange student says 

l Many Bolivians believe 
visitors are CIA agents 



Most Bolivian students, a young 
Armstrong County exchange student 
says, are convinced Americans who 
visit that South American country are, 
agents of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The Armstrong County girl, Ruth 
Marie Noel, if Kittanning, told 
Leechburg Rotarians Tuesday night , 
that many Bolivians also believe that 
U.S. commercial interests exploit 
Bolivians. That’s the reason, she said, 
that they can justify Bolivian, 
nationalization of U.S. interests there, 
such as Gulf Oil. She also' said most 
Americans in Bolivia simply aren’t 
trusted. 

Miss Noel spent nine months of last 
year in Santa Cruz, Bolivia, as an 
exchange student under a Rotary -J 
International exchange program. She fj 
lived with a Bolivian family andu 
attended a Bolivian school. .j. 

Bolivian Indians, she said, are the, ' 
only people there who wear bright 
native clothing. Most others dress ; 

' much the same as Americans. j 

She said there are many dirt streets 
in Santa Cruz, that animals are allowed j 
to roam freely through the countryside i 
and in the cities and that there is j 
almost no inter-city telephone service, j 
Communications often are by “ham” j 
radios and she spoke with her mother , 
three times over a “ham” connection, r 

Although Bolivia is a poor country, i 
she said there is not much outright ; 
starvation because of the abundance of j 
fruit and other readily available food.y 
She said bread is abundant and cheap, i 
, She said most of the male poor in Santa I 
^Cruz work in the sugar cane fields while 


the women work as domestics for the - 
wealthy. There is almost no middle 
class. 1 

Miss Noel is the daughter of Robert . 
Noel, a deceased former president of; 
Leechburg Rotary Club. She was a : 
guest at the meeting of Daniel' 
McLanahan. She will enter Wilson' 
College in September. 

The club also reported further 
progress toward its auction of 
household goods on Saturday, May 23, 
at Veterans Memorial Field. Articles^ 
now are being picked up by the club andj 
are being stored for the sale. Anyone 
wishing to donate articles for sale may 
call any club member. The president is I 
Dr. Arthur Duppstaat. . ^ 


'5 
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Cubans are beautiful. A girl looks sty- 
> lish even in outdated clothing, and .with 
make-shift cosmetics she accomplishes 
j wonders in eye makeup. 

’ The ideas behind those flashing Latin 
eyes are far from beautiful, however, by 
Western eyes, ^or in every Cuban head Fi- 
i del Castro has implanted the thoughts of 
t revolution. 

i Nobody can escape the continual scorn 
I' heaped upon the Batista dictatorship which 

it ' BBSS ' . —Si ■ ■ ■■■' 

’/ Second of a Scries 

' Fidel overthrew. The Wall of the Martyrs in ■ 
; Havana was long used as a shooting gallery 
by firing squads that rubbed out anti-Cas- 
1 troites and former Batista followers. . 

'* EXECUTIONS ARE NOW carried out 
behind the high walls of La Cabana for- 
: tress, Official^ proudly point out that the 

‘ii. U’ J i i-o >■'■/ ■ ^ — - — 1 — .V f 


economy-minded Cuban Red Cross visits al 
condemned man a half hour before he is { 
to be put to death and drains off most of ; 
his blood, leaving just enough for him to' j 
walk to the wall. i 

But' if it’s Down with Batista it’s Up j 
with Che. Ernesto (Che) Guevara, Fidel’s J 
revolutionary pal and a national hero, met 
his death in Bolivia, where he Was trying to- 
form a Caslrolike Communist force. And, 
Cubans 'now believe’ Che was executed 
through operations organized by America’s!' ■ 
C1X7 

‘Castro’s home, also 1 the Cuban party’s! 
headquarters, is the center for the Triconti- 
nental Communist Offensive. 1 Delegates) 
‘from many countries assemble there toi 
study the. newest techniques in guerrilla’ 
warfare, sabotage and assassination. 

. . ' i 


Yes, 
point. 


Cubans are r beautiful— up to’.aj 
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“The hill costumes of the Meo tribes- 
men contrasted with the civilian clothes 
of United States military men riding in 
open jeeps and carrying M-16 rifles and 
pistols. These young Americans are 
mostly cx-Grecn Berets, hired on CIA 
contract to advise and train Laotian 
troops.” Those matter-of-fact, almost 


was strikingly illustrated no 
the refusal of the Central Intelligence! 
Agency to p/bvide witnesses for the 
court-martial that was to try eight Green 
Beret officers for murdering a suspected 
North Vietnamese spy, thus forcing the 
Army to drop the charges. 

The Secret Team consists of security- 
cleared individuals in and out of govern- 
ment who receive secret intelligence data 
gathered by the CIA and the National 
Security Agency and who react to those 


weary sentences, written late in Feb- , , . .. . . . 

ruary by T.D. Allman of The Washington ? wl,c " f 


D 


Post after he and two other enterprising W,UI A ar ‘V” 'a 
correspondents left a guided tour and IC - R -’ tr,um S 
, walked 1 2 miles over some hills in Laos 
j to a secret base at Long Cheng, describe 
j a situation that today may 
j monplace to anyone familiar with 
American operations overseas, but that 
no more than 1 0 .years ago would have 
been unthinkable. 

To take a detachment of regular 
troops, put its members into disguise, 

• smuggle them out of the country so that 
neither the public nor the Congress 


with paramilitary plans and activities, 
c.g., training and “advising”— a not ex- 
actly impenetrable euphemism for “lead 
ing into battle”-Laotian troops. Mcm- 
6 jbership in the Team, granted on a “need 
seem com- tQ ^ now ” Crisis, varies with the nature 
and the location of the problems that 
come to its attention. At the heart of. the 
Team, of courseware a handful of top ex- 
ecutives of the CIA and of the National 
Security Council, most notably the chief 
White House adviser on foreign policy. ; 
Around them revolves a sort of inner 
ring of Presidential staff members, State 



Department officials, civilians and milt 
clandestine duties on foreign soil under from rnr(>pl 


the command of a non-military agency 
-it is doubtful that anyone would have 
dared to suggest taking . such liberties 
with the armed forces and foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, not to say 
with the Constitution, to any President 
up to and especially including Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Indeed, the most remark- 
able development in the management of, 
America’s relations with other countries 


tary men from the Pentagon, and career 
professionals in the intelligence services. 
And out beyond them is an extensive: 
jand intricate network of government of- 1 
ficials with responsibility for or expertise j 
in some specific field that touches on | 
national security: think-tank analysts,! 
businessmen who travel a lot or whose i 
businesses (c.g., import-export or operat-; 
ing a cargo airline) arc useful, academic! 


, . . . . Jr countries: expcr t s j n this or that technical subject 

during the nine years since Mr. E.sen-! or Eeographic region, and, quite impor- 
hower left office has been the assump-|| tant |y a ] umn j 0 f the intelligence ser- ! 
tion of more and more control over m.h- vice _ a service from which there are no! 
tary and diplomatic operations abroad unconditional resignations, 
by men whose activities are secret, t . . , 

whose budget is secret, whose very iden-j ! !. ,UIS “ lc Secret Team is not a clan- 

tities as often as not are sccrct-in short dcstm <; super-p annmg board or super- 
a Secret Team whose actions only those 8 cn eral staff but, even more damaging to ; 
implicated in them are in a position to the coherent conduct of foreign affairs a | 
monitor. How determinedly this secrecy, bewild ® r,n 8 collection of temporarily . 
is preserved, even when preserving it assembled action committees that' 

means denying the United States Army] 

the right to discipline its own personnel, JL" iI ar l^v S « P tl2t rfunHrn!? »ha 
not to say the opportunity to do justice, | 1 55!P——® s - , U? ,ay .*— ia ^ du P ,icate tho 
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Bolivia’s conflict with the United Stat 

i LAURENCE WHITEHEAD 


On 27 April 1969, as he was taking off in his helicopter from the little ; 
Andean village of Arquc, President Barrientos failed to notice the tele- ' 
graph cable above him. The helicopter struck the cable and exploded. . 
He was killed instantly. After more than four years as ruler of Bolivia, the 
Air Force General who destroyed the country’s revolutionary party (the 
MNR) and its powerful miners’ unions, and who ordered the assassina- 
tion of Che Guevara, was removed from the scene. A train of events had 
' begun which was to lead to a major defeat for U.S. policy in Latin 
America, in a country which seemed to have become one of Washington’s 
most reliable satellites. 

A weak Government under Vice-President Silcs Salinas took oyer. But 
real power was clearly exercised by the Army commander-in-chief 
who had partnered Barrientos ever since the two seized power in 1964, 
General Ovando Candia. On 26 September, Ovando ousted the weak 
civilian regime, annulled the elections scheduled for I97°> an< ^ began 
implementing a series of radical measures. The American oil company, 
Gulf Oil, was nationalized, restrictions were imposed on capital move- 
ments, the Army was withdrawn from the mining camps, the State 
mining bank was given a monopoly over mineral expo.-ts, and a press 
campaign against the Americans was launched. As the regime gained con- 
fidence it appeared to move further to the left. Ovando started talking of 
the important contribution Che Guevara had made to the Bolivian revo- 
lution. He expressed willingness to trade with Cuba — which would be 
the first breach in the American-imposed blockade since Castro’s Govern- 
• ment was expelled from the Organization of American States in 1962. At 
the end of December a confidential report prepared for the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations was leaked to the Bolivians. It described 
i Ovando as ‘an opportunist without ideology or political convictions’, and 
warned of Communist influence in his Government. The Bolivians re- 
plied accusing the Americans of fomenting subversion and describing the 
report as characteristic of the ‘infantile’ approach the U.S. had to Latin 
American problems. ‘They accuse any government of communism which 
puts the interests of its country above those of the great imperialist U.S. 
corporations, which have already stripped our countries of so much 
riches, leaving us poorer than ever,’ said the Mini ster of Information. 

' Mr Whitehead k a Fellow of Nuffield College,! Oxford. He spent a year fat 
, > Bolivia on an ODI Fellowship in 1967-fL r-, t > _• i»'vt» ■ 
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•mY Lti itn rrwivi uunu '■ 

.Peace Corpsman' into|ii|| 
Organization Man 

JOHN ROTHCHILD 


I uito, Ecuador. Peace Corps 
volunteers still trek to the far 


anything that would classify as 1m- ■ 
portant in combating the growing pov- - . 


j edges of the New Frontier, but now , . erty, illiteracy and ignorance. Like the 
they come heavily armed. Their wcap- world’s poor, volunteers, were caught : 


- onry is the accumulated psychic sedi- 
ment of eight years of existence. They 
are supported by voluminous reports 


between vague hopes of doing some- 
thing grand and the growing dark re- ' - 
alization that nothing grand was . 


and surveys that can tell them what to . possible. 

look for, what to hope for and what Volunteers, like most of the mar- - 
to avoid. They are given specific jobs . ginal people of the Third World, had 


■ already mapped out before they arrive, 
and are thus saved from the frustration 
of trying to create a job out of some 


been left alone to do what they liked, 
partly because the Peace Corps had 
faith in the ultimate value of volunteer ‘ 


lonely nights in the mountains. They, effort, and partly because very few.- 
cannot, without clashing with their su- _ 1 people in the United States had any 
I periors, decide that the best develop- idea how to begin planning grass-roots . 
j ment job is no job at all, something - development programs in foreign coun- 


that old volunteers decided frequently . 
and freely. The hard questions about 
the value of development have already 
been answered for them by their pro- . 
gramming officers. Their job is to do it. 

All this does not mean that new 
volunteers cannot be pioneers. But the 
task will be more difficult. The Peace 
Corps has become a safe place for \ 
I the technicians, specialists and families , 

| that Joseph Blatchford, new Peace 
i Corps Director, plans to recruit. These 
new volunteers will have to make the 
> same cultural adjustments as the old . 

I ones did. Their jobs, however, are sup- 
■ posed to be reminiscent of work back 


tries. The Peace Corps was a bureau- 
cratic attempt at participatory de- . 
mocracy. 

The organization was seen as am- \ 
bivalent by volunteers. On the positive . 
side, it permitted them freedom. In a 
world where the individual had largely 
been supplanted by committees, and 
everything from love to agriculture was 
done in groups, the return to a hand- - . 
made culture was a rare chance to gel 
away and do your thing, not just help .. 
do somebody else’s. Although the or- 1 
ganization advertised itself as an oppor- •’ 
tunity for young Americans to get in- : 
volvcd in the world’s problems, for 


j home. They will be backstopped, -. many of its early members it was just 
staffed, projected, funded, integrated <. the opposite — a chance to escape for , 
V j with local agencies and well-structured.' two years into a personally meaningful - ' 
That is the goal toward which the , culture. Poverty may have been a duty j 


Peace Corps is steadily working. 

In the beginning, volunteers were in 
the same condition as those people they 
were supposed to help. They were ig- 
norant of the mechanics of the villages 


but, in some ways, it was also a privi- 
lege. 

On the other side was the tremen- ■ 
dous pressure to solve problems that go :. 
beyond an individual’s capacity. Al- , 


where they were sent (often having, though volunteers were just medics of 


! chosen their sites by pointing a finger capitalism, field workers who could 
j at a map); their efforts at development, bring economic cripples back into the > 
j were more often bumbling stabs at Melting Pot, and not social architects 

5omc symbolic project like a soccer replanning the whole system, the pres- . 

’ Add or latrine than reasoned contribu- sure was on them to do major surgery. 

the funds nor the presumption to try cobld not make a slgnWcsnt W-/: 

— 7 U— li sil.U-nJUwM « ' *■ 


tlon to stopping the population boom/ ( 
solving the hunger crisis, or alleviating 
the health problem. The system was 
having a hard time soaking up all the v 
marginal people. 

The urgency of world problems 
brought volunteers out of the world of 
individual effort and non-programmed 
freedom. They began asking the bu- 
reaucrats to provide more help in look- 
ing for something better than chicken 
coops and soccer fields. The bureau- 
crats in turn were pestered from two 
sources, the U.S. Congress, which 
wanted more development for its SI 00 
million a year, and the host countries, 
which were tired of seeing volunteers 
“not doing anything.” Some countries, 
like Tanzania and Malawi, have already 
kicked the Peace Corps out, and there 
are significant moves in other places, 1 
like Chile, to do the same. Friendship 
had not been a very effective develop- 
ment tool. The volunteers now are 
asked to be less free and more im- 
portant. 

The Peace Corps has responded to 
these pressures in a traditional manner: . 
Its organization has not developed the 
world, so Peace Corpsmen will de- 
velop the organization. Volunteers wifi 
no longer just bumble around the 
mountains. Their jobs will be pro- 
grammed as part of a large-scale coun- 
try plan. More of them will work in * 
teams' oriented toward a specific job, 
like well-drilling, rather than toward a * 
single village or community. A greater- 
attempt will be made to plug into host 
country development organizations, 
rather than working independently of 
them. More connections will be made 
with other development arms, such as 
AID and privately funded organiza- 
tions, to provide a larger economic 
base and technical integration of long- 
range projects. Multilateral projects 
with recognizable results — such as 
bridges and roads — will be undertaken 
by the Peace Corps. Volunteers will , 
have been reduced from merely wheels 
to cogs. 

v 

In the new, developed Peace Corps 
world, memorandums will probably 
have more impact than- mannerisms. 
The volunteer's success or failure will 
no longer depend on his judgment of it, ■ 
and his goal will be to reach far more 
j 5 gqle 4 than he can know. The Peace 1 
“oqrv.in. fact, while increasing the’ 

. ' will 




,,, , „ •• ■ • . FAR victory within four years. 

By Alfredo Hopkins. . 

. Spttiai to tht Guardian. Border war diverts pressure 

Mexico City is.The border war between Honduras and El Salvador has taken' 
The revolutionary movement in Latin America has consolidat- of (he prcssure ofr critical internal problems in both coun- 

ed itself after a number of setbacks in the 1960s and now appear* (rjcs fof (hc momcn , But is is significant that in 1967 numerous 
headed for new victories in this decade. 

The recent progress of the revolution in this hemisphere 
furthermore makes a complete lie out of the U.S. propaganda 
that the death of Comandantc Ernesto "Che” r.i.-vara in Bolivia 


SOUIC Ul me pivaauiv v»*i vinivm ( 

tries for lhe moment. But is is significant that in 1967 numerous 
militants left the reformist Communist party to form a new group 
dedicated to the need to initiate an armed struggle for national 

’ Guevara in Bolivia liberation. 


llldl UIV U vli t II vri 

meant the end of the armed liberation struggle in Latin America. 

At this time, there is hardly a single geographical area south of 
the Rio Grande that doesn’t have an armed guerrilla movement 
. consolidated among the people or In the process of formation. 
Although the strategy and tactics vary from area to area, the goal 
is the same: the expulsion of Imperialism,, the overthrow of the 
native oligarchies and the development of revolutionary socialism. 

In addition to the armed struggles going on since the early 
» 1960s in Guatemala, Venezuela and Colombia, there are guerrilla 
groups operating in Nicaragua, Bolivia, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 

and even Chile. ' 

In Mexico a number of youths and the influential editor of 
‘Por Que?" have been jailed on charges of bombing a number of , 


/ 


In Nicaragua the F rente Sandinista de Liberation Nacional has 
consolidated in the countryside after a few years of operation, 
carrying Its message to the peasants and engaging in occasional 
battles with the Somoza dictatorship's armed forces. Last year it 
was attacked by the combined forces of Somoza and the Costa 
Rican national police. I,t» »urvlval Is the assurance of its populari- 
ty. The FSL bases Its program on anll-Somozalsm rather than 
anti-imperialism, in as much as the people see Somoza as the main 

'"'^January of 1970 the press revealed that three ‘•guerrillas’* • 
had been arrested in Panama and despite the rigorous press 
censorship imposed by the military regime that came to power in 

- . , , . . , the wake of Rockefeller’s visit. There have been persistent rumors 

“Por Que?’’ have been jailed on charges of bombing a number or , rj „ a operations, some of which are believed to be associ- 

public buildings and conspiring to form “guerrillas” to overthrow. ^ w|th dcposed prcs ident Arufo Arias. The proximity to the 
the government. The charges against Mario Menendez Rodrigues, y t - ana | Zone colony and numerous U.S. anti-guerrilla warfare 
the editor, are probably false but students associated wUh the , makt;s , hc strU g g i e in Panama of particular importance. 

I. Colombia a Catholic priest recently joined the Ejercito de 

Lib- tacion Nacional, thus filling the place of the late Father 
Carrulo Torres. To the northwest the Ejercito Popular de Libera- 
cion has been organizing peasants into co-operatives, protected by 
the usually invisible guns of a growing peasant army that recently j 
ctzrned to have shut down an army helicopter, a la Vietnam. 


Mtv vuuvi, , 

1968 student revolt contend there are several guerrilla groups.; 
forming in rural areas. . ■ 

In Guatemala the Fuerzas Armadas Rebcldes and the Movi-- 
miento Revolucionario 13 de Noviembre united forces after FAR 
broke with the reformist Guatemalan Communist party in 1968. 

Now it has reorganized its forces, developed its own ideology and 

tactics and- in the face of deteriorating economic conditions and ^ o|dest Co | 0mb j an group, the Fuerzas Armadas Kevoiucion- 
ferocious repression-it is ready to face a probable ihowdown in o'omiijrytt located to the south of Bogota, completes the 

the next lew years that may lead It to victory, <*•«**. VAJC to.*-;. 

Election advances situation ' throueh a patiod ot decadence 

! Ironically the situation has been advanced by the election Communist party to disengage lt * u remains entrenched 

March 1st of Colonel Carlos Manuel Arana Osorio, a collaborator thc » pC ;iccful road to power by elections), it r r 
•of the late dictator Castillo Armas who was put into power in the among ihc peasants In the arca^ , jc chufch ia un ,| cff ,oing . 

1954 CIA-United Fruit Company invasion and coup that ousted For its P» rl ,hc Colom 1 ' tirrilin n __ n i v a ,|yoca- 

the progressive regime of President Jacobo Arbenz. Arana is said vilU)a , inlcrnn | civil war, with ihc Gatcond . gr wip P >> ' ' 
to have been one of the forces behind the creation of para- ^ soc | a lism and the hierarchy con tnu.ng to Mdcj.lh the 
military fascist-type organizations during the present. regime of . qI atch) , 0 n the eve oi T rcsld ® nl '^ ! ‘ma seriouslv threat- 
Julio Cesar Menendez Montenegro and claims to have extermm- Llb3<v V-Cnnservativc oligarchical : Rojas* Penilla 

10 nitU «. .« pow « ■.» .. **»*«*«. tZ isrsjjs 

1 ole. despite the repeated stones that they nave occn 


■Qontt 
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William Giandoni:. ; 

Bolivians Shocked j 
By Bombing Deaths 

1 i 

« ^ >**,- ex' 

March ' 14 , a 

*- 

I prominent newspaper P ubllsher i nt that ., thc Embassy o£ 

■ .,™ S , TnrRaa 63 Israel sent me with this present. 

. Alfrcd0 Al ” lcr ^ Be careful. Deliver it personal- 

1 publisher of the spnghtly tabloid | ce j careiU1, ueuvcl ^ 

i, Hoy, white-haired father of ly ‘ * , ♦ 

I d v e ti c h 1 1 drcn^includimS ■ ■ ■ 

t a c ¥ c u , _ .. . i xhG only u n u s u 8 I *cit- peuwis o«m. *« - — - 

t daughter Teresa who is Bolivian, cumstance was the hour, around (made more sense had they, got* 
j; ambassador to the Organization, But Alexan der, a man j ten me or one of the others." 

r-of American States-was tne i formers The wanton kiUings made no 


my,’ the terrorist group of 
which the suspect was a mem- 
ber, denied involvement and 
sought to throw suspicion on the 
government itself. 

But Bolivians who pay atten- 
tion to the political and 
ideological line of the daily press 
doubted it. Hoy, Alexander’s 
i paper, had followed a balanced 
' editorial policy. One of his com- 
petitors said: "It would have 


r * .... ' r»f IaHpts and *a former 

"grand old man of Bolivian jour- , had many friends and 

nalism.” - 


it was not unusual for them to 
send gifts. 

The servant took the package 


i 


The wanton killings made no 
sense to any serious observer. 

The leftist students charged 
that “the _rTA”, -was to blame \ 
was quickly dismissed. The U.S. | 
Intelligence Agency has’ been J 
| a favorite whipping-boy pf 
Bolivian leftists. 

companies the package, read its ' As a result of the bombdealfts 
contents and commented "They the government reimposed the ; 
are my friends . . He handed death penalty In Bolivia- >. , 
the. package to his wife. “Howl ' 


His newspaper was attractive, 

' with liberal use of color 

I photographs and the best sports , — - -- -- , - , 

* section in Bolivia. Like all Boli- up to the Alexanders bedroom. 

vian dailies it kept a close eye : Alexander, just finished shower- 
r on the mlitary government that tag, opened the envelope that ac- 
i has been running the country 
J since last Sept. 26 and voiced its 
displeasure with the govern- 

crfticism Tas^ generally I " icc -’’ shc sa ^J haV * ) 

leading role in formation of the ' downstairs to finish preparing , 
'Newspaper Publishers Asso- breakfast wheii an expl losion, 

I elation that was established shook the building. ■ 

' Storing t h e government’s The blast destroyed toe A ex- • 
recently decreed restrictions on anders’ bedroom and kiUed 
•Re press But Alexander’s was .them instantly. All the windows 
[ considered the voice of modern- jta the house were blown out A I 
tion to the group, which included 'yardwide hole was torn m the , 
conservative as well as leftist sloping t, led roof of the home. It ; 

{ was about 7:45 a.m, 

ipapers. * • • > 

1 Bombings arc not unknown In 

f Bolivia. Miners long have been Few were the clues that police , 
accustomed to settling serious had to go on. From the servant • ^ 
i differences by hurling sticks of sketchy description of the , 

’ dvnamite at each other. And, in ; messenger, Minister of Govern- ; 
'• rS years students and other ! ment Col. Juan Ayoroa issued ; 
activists often throw charges of orders for detention of a known , 
iblack powder at their targets. terrorist. ! j 

jcssssm 1 
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fThc Pentagon has received nnevaluated reports 
*of preparations for large-scale insurgency and ter- ‘ 
riorist activities in Guatemala; Castro’s Cuban 
saboteurs are training and equipping Cuatemalian 
guerrillas known as the Rebel Armed Forces 
(FAR), whose objective is to disrupt the presi- 
dential elections in March by encouraging violence 
among contesting factions thus creating chaos in 
the country. Plans call for assassinations and kid- 
nappings of U.S. Embassy officials. . . . Soviet pro- 
.vocateurs are infiltrating Hong Kong to settle 
permanently, according to U.S. military intelli- 
gence. ... A CIA center has been uncovered in 
Bolivia. The Bolivian government discovered in 
a raid that a downtown business office in La Paz 
was a CIA front; the CIA has even infiltrated 
the Bolivian secret service. CIA interference in 
Bolivian affairs has been a hot issue since 1967. 

. . . Iraq has executed a total of 37 alleged Zionist 
and CIA co-conspirators. . . . France has scrapped 
its own strategic nuclear missile program in order 
to concentrate industrial facilities and skills in 
. manufacturing armaments for both Arabs and 
Israelis. . . . The State Department is negotiating 
a treaty to open Swiss banking establishment for 
inspection of American citizens’ accounts by U.S. 

( Internal Revenue Service agents. _ 
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r B V JEREMIAH O’LEARY 

L lllfi Arnica SVritcr «' bl “ 

} 7 a PAZ, Bolivia - The U.b. 
'Sct 'nd more paranoid ttt- 

' da C”u”t E, b'™he altitude, 
here," 8™*? c ™ on 

'tetiS V “f'fSJ 

/ l Ba li P Sr Sneet . Sir*- 
; g a w ho arrived here less than 
“two monttej^,w r m^ 


/ 


a/ 


?two months ago, was 
> a elv labeled by government 
officials and Bolivia’s mdete- 
fittnble wall painters as tne 
' S Of all CIA operations in 

i^SaisarcspecWd 
I' career Foreign Service officer 

to the cloak and dagger, 
i; - Bolivia’s remote capital ap- 

, years# 1 


" N . 


super-spy would elect to_sct up 
shop, assummg that suen 

‘« C — «cd!y has 
' aeents in Bolivia but there ap- 
parently are fewer here today 
than in 1967 when Ernesto 
fChel Guevara was caught 
and slain by the Bolivian 

ar « y the CIA or the U.S. Em- 
Lassy were as powerful here 
as some Bolivians believe, 
they probably wouldn t baVe , 

.SSoutitethunewMV-. 

. olutionary regime s»J™ 
trol of the nation and then ex 
;■ propriated properties of the 
American Gulf Oil Co. ■ 

' Yet Minister of Information , 
Alberto Bailey Guiterrez, for- 
mer editor °!Mg : 

Presencia, said, ^he CIA nas, 

always been powerful in Boiw ■ 

- aI1( j it- is still very strong. : 

' Bailey to “5,*He1!S' 
the CIA windmill for the last 

five years but last months 
“disclosures” were the most , 
fantastic. , _ . . , 

The government of Gen. ai- , 
'{redo Ovando Candia raided . 

> an empty house in the capital, 
land Sen called in the press to , 

• view the “evidence. Gov® 1 .?" 

! men t spokesmen triumphantly 
[ displayed a couple of typewrit-, 

• ers and an old" tape-recorder 

- and contended they had just, 
! broken up a CIA center for 

• communications and wiretap- 


/ 


| P La Paz newspapersdutifuUy 

I, printed pictures of the en 
i , dence” and also a baffling pic , 

, ture of a telephone pole. 

: To observers, this heavy- 
handed performance was a 
farce because the, center wa , 
established for an l «d jji 

'SLr.IarMvS’fs: 

1 primarily designed to detect, 
confederates of Che m La Paz , 
and was discontinued aftei . 

Guevara’s death. ■ ■ :* 

Americans helped Barnen-. 
tos and Ovando set up the , 
communications center just as.; 
the -U.S. armed and helped: 

■train the troops who wiped wt. 

thf> Cuban band. But li was t 
abandoned and all sophistical- 1 
fed equipment was romoved. 
(CmoreVn IS months *0*-5*l 
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LA PAZ, Bolivia — Col. Juan Ajyoroa, Bolivian 
Minister of Interior, has announced that a board of in- 
quiry will probe activities of a CIA network here fol- 
lowing disclosure, that officials of his Ministry were 
implicated in the network." These officials, said Col. 
Ayoroa, had been active in! the 1967 campaign against 
Che Guevara. 


rocvs 

on 

SOUTH 

IMEHIC/ 


Sergio Pineda in Prensa Latina. 

Priority is given to unions, co-, 
operatives, and printing industry 
workers in acquiring these shares. 
The General Confederation of 
■ ’ Labor, the Communist Party, the 
Christian Democratic Party, and 
many other union and student 
‘.organizations support the decree. 

The reporters and other workers 
y, of two large Lima dailies are 
reports that preparing to take over, 
there is alleged to be a connec- * n ^e Leftist magazine, Oiga, 
tion between these charges and,, ^e owner-editor has been attack- 
the recent CIA activities, said to ing the decree in editorials, while, 
be organized against the present inside the paper the staff has 
regime by Barrientos followers. . supported it in articles, features, 
Prensa Latina reports that two, andletters. 
high officials of the U.S. Em- ’ The press «n Peru has been 
bassy in La Paz suddenly left.",, dominated by North Americans 
the country. and other foreigners. Pedro Bel- 

The state Department in Wash- ' f ran Espantoso, landlord and a. 


In 1968, Antonio Arquadas/ Min- 
ister of Interior in the govern- 
ment of Rene Barrientos, the 
president who was Hilled in a 
helicopter crash in April, 1969, 
h a d m a d e 
charges against the • 

CIA, but Barrien- 
tos had rejected 
these charges. 

The Paris news- , 
paper Le Monde, 


ington has claimed that they went 
on routine business, but the Bo- 
livian authorities tie it in with 
the investigation of the CIA. 

However, the Ministry of the 
Interior has not yet appointed 
any • members to the Board of 
Inquiry. 

Col. Ayoroa is limiting the 


friend of President Nixon, is the 
owner of La Prensa and other 
news media. Manuel Ulloa, an 
associate of Gov. Rockefeller in - 
the Deltec Corp., publishesEx- 
preso and Extra, newspapers. 

* Two others of the four largest 
dailies \ are owned by German 
and Italian interests (CorreoK 


probe to compiling material gath- . . and by a Peruvian banker (La 
ered by an earlier commission Cronica). 
investigating CIA espionage. 

He says that the departure of 
the U.S. diplomats is "related" \ 
to newspaper (financial) specula 


tion.” He also announced the dis- ,-, 
covery of a center bugging gov- 
ernment telephone wires. This dis- ' 
covery, he declared, accelerated, 
the diplomats’ departure. . ' 

Peru bars foreign 
control of press 
: LIMA, Peru — The Peruvian ( 
government of Gen. Juan Vel- 
asco Alvarado has decreed that 
foreign shareholdings in the press ■; 
must pass to Peruvian control, 
especially those in U.S. -controlled 
papers. The decree prohibits for- 

Approved For 


Ulloa is linked to three radio 
networks and Pan-American TV, 
.in which CBS has a ‘large bloc 
of sharee. The Cuban counter- 
revolutionary Goar Mestre fronts 
here for CBS. 

.The big papers interlock also 
with five big banks. 

Over 80 percent of the adver- 
tising in the press is controlled 
by such U.S. firms as J. Walter 
Thompson and McCann Erickson. 

Many do not buy newspapers 
in Peru because they cannot af- 
ford to, and six million are il- 
literate. S 

Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba 
’has staled that the armed forces 
in Peru are playing a revolution- 
ary role in Peru and that new 


■ 'nuns suns 
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U.S. AND BOLIVIA 

MEND RELATIONS 

! *■ 

*fhaw Discerned in La Paz 

Despite Gulf Oii Seizure 


: By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

Spiclil to The New York Tlmci 

LA PAZ, Bolivia, Feb. 7— 
■With Bolivia in the throes of 
her spectacular annual carnival, 
even leftist Government offi- 
cials and representatives of 
'Bolivia Gulf Oil Company are 
drinking and laughing together. 

, A pronounced thaw has de- 
veloped in relations between 
/United States and- Bolivia. Of- 
ficials of the two nations ap- 
pear to be cooperating more 
.'effectively than at any time! 
'since the military coup of Sept. 
26, and possibly in years, 
i American officials are still 
'less than delighted with a mili- 
tary dictatorship and fears. that 
the. current government- will 
[move farther to the, left; have 
not disappeared. '>$,;■ f.' 

I On the Bolivian side, officials 
•arc not entirely convinced that 
the United States intends to 
stay out of internal political 
affairs. »'• 

' i But some outstanding prob- 
lems seem on the way to' at 
least partial resolution. 

The main one Is the natural- 
ization of the Bolivia Gulf Oil 
Company, a subsidiary . of . the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. 

The dispute, which had been 
in the making for years, camo 
to a boll last fall over rights 
to natural gas in eastern Bo- 
livia. On Oct. 17, tho new Bo- 
livian Government seized 
Bolivian Gulf outright 
% OnAOctlQt E.. D. . Brockett, 


chairman of Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, called for imposition of 
the Hickcnlooper Amendment, 
which bars United States aid 
to any nation that seizes Amer- 
ican property without compcn 
sation. 

Gulf imposed sanctions of its 
own, the most serious of which 
was to deprive landlocked Bo- 
livia of its access to the world 
petroleum market. - 

The new United States Am- 
bassador to Bolivia, Ernest V. 
Siracusa, arrived here on Nov. 
30. Leftist elements charged 
that he was a ranking officer 
of the C.I.A. v 

But negotiations have re- 
sulted in changes. 

, La Paz has assured Washing- 
ton that it intends to compen- 
sate Gulf for the expropriated 
[property, although Bolivia and 
Gulf are far apart on how 
much should be paid. 

Negotiations are in progress 
on an agreement by which 
a company owned by the 
Spanish Government would go 
i into partnership' with the 
Bolivian petroleum monopoly. 
The Spanish Government, in ef- 
fect; would assume much of 
Gulf’s former role in prospect- 
ing and the exploitation and 
[marketing of Bolivian oil. 

These negotiations are. re- 
ported to have the active' sup 


tcrnalism which had sometime.? 
been associated with past 
American efforts.” 

He spoke of the new Ameri- 
can relationship with Bolivia, 
as a parlcrncship. but said that! 
private investment would have' 
'to play a. much more important 
role than foreign government 
assistance in Bolivian develop- 
ment. In this concnction, he 
pointedly warped that private, 
investment was not attracted 
to countries where the risks 
seemed inordinate. 

President Ovando publicly 
thanked Mr. Siracusa recently 
for his help in securing a loan 
to buy a jet transport plane 
for the national airline. 

| The President aiso gave a 
speech last week thanking the 
United States for a computer 
that has made it possible to 
process land. titles in the agra- 
rian reform program at the rate 
of 360 an hour. 

But Bolivia’s domestic poli- 
tical and economic problems 
seem likely to create dificultics 
for relations with the United 

St3t6Si 

President Ovando, a- career 
armv officer of conservative 
tradition, has not yet entirely 
persuaded leftist elements here 
and abroad that he [is an au- 
thentic revolutionary. 

On the other hand, there are 


porceu w nave me neuve ^ 

port of Gulf, which would play .persistent rumors of mihlitary, 
Lin important behind-the-scenes dissastisfaction with the Presi- 
ro l c , , " V -'dcnti A, projected cut in the 

Meanwhile, things seemed to military , budget is likely to 

:• ... it j - iV — a. a _ L — u. n 


be going so well that Ambassa- 
dor Siracusa referred to the 
Guff apropriation in a speech 


imakc matters worse. 

Meanwhile, most Bolivians, 
will be spending a week or so 

. ' ■ . .1 ‘ _ 1 ■ AM J' 


UlUl apiuyiiauun i « - . - - , 

Jan, 29 and said that .“at- this: dancing," drinking chicha and 
time, tills case presents. no pisCo by- the barrel and . watch-, 
present problem to the govern- mg', dancers representing St. 
ments oi the United States and Michael. ’chase armies of .devil; 
Bolivia. • \ ; dancers from the plazas, and | 

In the same speech, Mr. streets. 1 i 

Siracusa reiterated the position “If only our real- problemsl 
[of President Nixon , that “a could . , be chasqd . away ■;* so; 
major effort will be made to pleasantly,” a govemment of-j 
reduce, 
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Bolivian Denial 

v Bolivian Interior Minister ? 
•Juan Ay or o a denied that. 

'STJJSwlTS^- 1 

ment's request » ilcr *“ JJJ 

ernment announced ««, 


w 


ernment announce 

;Sr?eSer"^aP.s.«-e 
,“S»a called the report.; 
Of forced de P a ^“° S Ne wly ! 

'SSSTSSns—s: 

matic y personnel 0 have left »■ 
■ the country hut only on reg- ^ 

ular business. .. . n e . 

■; m Washington, State ue 

r - ~ ,r ' 
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Bolivia Reports Finding; 
CIA ‘Center’ in La Paz 


LA PAZ, Jan. 23 (AP)— The 
; Bolivian government said to- 
day it has uncovered a down- 
town La Paz office run by the 
U.S. Central Intelligence 
■ Agency and that it will ask 
'for the removal from Bolivia 
,ot any Americans involved in 
,the CIA “center of operations." 
i Interior Minister Col. Juan 
■Ayoroa said the office was dis- 
covered in the last few days 
land contained radio transmit- 
ting and telephone bugging 
Equipment. 

) He said any employes in his 
^ministry found to be involved 
’with the CIA will be dismissed 
immediately and charges will 
'"•he brought against them. He 
■added he will ask the armed 
forces high command to set up 
-a committee to investigate 
,CIA activities In BolivlB. 


Alleged CIA interference In] 
Bolivian affairs has been a 
hot issue here since 1967. In 
1963, former Interior Minister 
Antonio Arguedas said the 
CIA had even Infiltrated the 
Bolivian secret service. 

Ayoroa remarked today: 
“From what we have discov- 
ered, the denunciation made 
by Mr. Arguedas has a lot of 
truth in It." 

Arguedas is now in asylum 
in the Mexican Embassy. He, 
is charged with high treason 
while in office for giving Cuba 
a copy of the diary of guerrilla 
leader Ernesto Che Guevara. 

Arguedas claimed the CIA 
“controls all the mechanisms 
of the Bolivian state.” He said 
he himself had, been a CIA 
agent. 
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Bolivians Say 
CIA Operated 
Office There 

| LA PAZ, Bolivia (AP) — The 
I Bolivian government said yes- 
terday it has uncovered a down- 
[town La Paz office run by the, 

U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
and that it will ask for the re- 
moval from Bolivia of any 
Americans involved in the cia 
1 “center of operations. 

Interior Minister Col. Juan 
I Ayoroa said the office was dis- 
covered in the last few days, and 
( contained radio transmitting and 
telephone bugging equipment 
He said any employes in his 
ministry found to be involved 
I with the CIA will be dismissed 
immediately and legal I 

will be brought against them. He 
added he will ask the armed 
forces high command to set up a 
committee to investigate CIA ac 
tlvities in Bolivia. 

The undercover office was re^ 
ported found in the Sopocachi 
area of La Paz. 

Alleged CIA interference in 
Bolivian affairs has been a hot 
issue here since 1967. In 1968, 

former interior Minister Antonio 

Argucdas said the CIA had even 
Infiltrated the Bolivian secret 

^Arguedas claimed the CIA 1 
••controls all the mechanisms of 
the Bolivian state.’ he said he 
himself had been a CIA . a ^ n . 

, stSnWworkerS students 
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